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NEW HAMPSHIRE DOCTORS IN MEXICO—FROM 
SAN JUAN BAUTISTA TO PIE DE LA CUESTA: 


kviract from a Diary? 
BY IRVING A. WATSON, M. D. 


yanuary 20 | Tite slay , San Fuan Bautista, Tobasco, MM XIC0. 
Fair weather appeared this morning, and we expected to take our 
boat and at last be on our way, but again fate was against us : 
the river current has been so increased by the rains it will be im- 
possible to go up the stream to-day, but mafana we will start. 
Fifteen days we have waited for an opportunity to get up the 
Grijalva. We have been positively assured that we can go to- 
morrow, and our baggage has been loaded into the cayuco. We 
shall see : ; : 

Fanuary 27 (Wednesday), Rio Teapa. At last we are on our 
way to San Cristobal. We left San Juan Bautista at 8 o'clock 
this morning. Our cayuco is about thirty feet long and eight feet 
wide. It carries a cargo of freight, as well as Dr. F., Herr F.,? and 
myself. A portion of the boat, about ten feet long, near the stern, 


is covered with heavy canvas upon bent poles, very similar to the 


1 Copyrighted by the Granite Monthly Co. All rights reserved. 

2? Drs. Irving A. Watson and Edward French of this city made a six months 
journey through Mexico and Guatemala, travelling extensively in the interior, 
crossing the Siega Madre mountains four times in their course from ocean to 
ocean, living much of the time with the native Indians, and stopping wherever 
night overtook them. Both kept extensive diaries. This article is transcribed 
literally from Dr. W.’s diary, and the illustrations are from photographs made by 
them.—EDIToR. 

Herr William Fahrolz, a German gentleman, who travelled with the Concord 
doctors for a short time. 
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covering of an emigrant wagon. This also is well filled with 
freight, but a space large enough for us is left. We placed the 
boxes for seats, and with our blankets have made the place quite 
comfortable. We have with us a basket of provisions, rather 


limited. as we expect to find posadas at all the stopping places. 


THE PLAZA AT SAN JUAN BAUTISTA. 


At eleven o’clock we took our breakfast “on board;” it con- 
sisted of nothing but bread, canned butter, and cheese, with lem- 
onade made from the river water, with no ice or other extras. 

At noon the boat tied up to the bank to give the four men who 
constitute the crew a chance to eat their dinner. We went on 
shore and tried to get some fruit at a finca, but got a reply, that 
we are already familiar with, “Vo zay.” Here I saw upon the 
trees and bushes mud nests made by little ants, which are quite a 
curiosity. The nests are composed of mud and small bits of 


leaves, and have a great many small compartments, in fact they 


are regular adobe houses. ‘These nests are of all sizes, from the 
very small to more than two feet in diameter. 

As soon as the crew had finished their dinner we proceeded up 
the river. The boat is pushed along with poles close to the 
banks, sometimes crossing from one side of the river to the other, 
to keep out of the strong current. Slowly we moved along 
all day, till after seven o’clock in the evening, before reaching 
Pueblo Nuevo, the place at which we desired to stay over night, 
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as we were told that a posada could be found there, otherwise we 
would be obliged to stay at some Indian hut without any accom- 
modations. ’ 

After proceeding up the Grijalva about a league we took the 
Rio Teapa. ‘This is a stream as wide as the Connecticut river at 
Springfield, deep, and has a very strong current. 

During the entire day we have been passing through a country 
of great fertility. The land is nearly level, as far as we can see 
from the river. At many points there are Indian families, having 
cane houses, surrounded, perhaps, by the beautiful cocoanut palm, 
bananas, oranges, etc. Some of the views were, I think, the most 
beautiful I have ever seen. At one place we passed an hacienda, 
owned by a Spanish gentleman. It had a large orchard of sour 
oranges (for dulces), a great field of sugar cane, handsome cocoa- 
nut trees. bananas, flowering shrubs, ornamental shade trees, etc. 
He had five or six large buildings, besides the houses for his 
laborers. It is no wonder the natives do but little work; nature 


has provided them bountifully with the necessaries of life, and 


- oe 
a. « 


A PUEBLO IN THE SIERRA MADRE. 


why should they trouble themselves about those things which they 


regard as not essential to happiness ? 
Our crew consists of four natives, one of whom is captain. 
They are Indians, but, with one exception, are not full-blooded. 


Soon after we started, one of them, while pushing hard on his 
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pole, lost his balance and fell into the river, much to our amuse- 
ment. 

About 7:30 this evening we reached Pueblo Nuevo. It was 
very dark. Herr F. had a small lantern, which he brought to use 
in hunting alligators, and with this one of the men started up the 
steep bank to show us to the posada, and also to carry some of 
our traps. Steps were cut in the earth for a part of the way up 
the bank. A little further on we came to a bridge over a small 
stream, which the high water had nearly destroyed, and over this 
we went on a single plank, then along the edge of a barranca, 
through mud, along a street (?), around a corner or two, and we 
were at the hotel. We entered the open door of the posada, in 
which were seated eight or ten natives. The proprietor greeted 
us pleasantly, and when we had made known our wants said he 
could accommodate us. He got a candle and bade us follow him. 
He took us out upon the street, went about twenty feet, and 
opened a door into a large room which contained five cots, with 
frames for mosquito bars. He placed the candle in a chair and 
left, saying supper would be ready soon. Shortly we went back 
to the principal room, and the natives all left. We sat there and 
chatted about half an hour, when dinner was announced, and it 
was a very good one, consisting of eggs, meat, tortillas, frijoles, 
bread, and chocolate, with red wine. After dinner we returned to 
our room, and found clean sheets upon the cots and the mos- 
quito bars up. 

I did not get a good night’s rest; for some reason I could not 
sleep. We were called at five o’clock in the morning, got choco- 
late and pan dulce, and then boarded our cayuco. 

Fanuary 28 (Thursday). The day has been perfect, and we have 
had a pleasant time. The scenery along the banks of the river is 
most beautiful and varied. A great number of tropical trees, the 
date palm, the cocoanut palm, willow, banana, orange, and a score 
of other kinds, some bearing beautiful blossoms, others in fruit, 
greet us at every turn. Wild roses in full bloom, and flowers that 
we do not know, are almost constantly to be seen. At frequent 
intervals an Indian finca appears; occasionally a small pueblo. 
The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the entire region through which 
we have passed would make the finest farms in the world. 
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At 10 o’clock we took breakfast on the boat; it consisted of 
bread, butter, cheese, and river water. At 12 we halted for 
an hour to give the boatmen a chance to eat their dinners. We 
got on shore and went to an Indian finca for the purpose of get- 
ting some fruit. We found a woman who said “ Vo day,” to our 
inquiry for oranges and 
bananas. We then asked 
for cocoanuts. She said 
there was no one to cut 
them, but thought we 
might, perhaps, get some 
at the next house. We 
proceeded a short dis- 
tance through a forest of 
sour oranges, wild bana- 
nas, palms, roses in full 
bloom, and many other 
trees and shrubs, and 
came to another finca;: 
here we found a woman, 


and a boy about ten years 





old. She said the boy . 
would cut some cocoa- Bor Cimnine von Coceanuss. 

nuts for us. He took a small rope and a long knife, and we fol- 
lowed him. In going to the cocoanut trees we met the boy’s 
father, and he accompanied us. 

\rriving at a tree well loaded, the boy tied the knife to himself, 
made a loop of the rope into which he placed both feet to keep 
them firmly together against the side of the tree, and then went 
up its straight trunk like a monkey. When he got up to the thick 
cluster of branches, about fifty feet from the ground, he caught 
hold of them, holding the rope upon one foot, and with some dif- 
ficulty pulled himself up into them. With his knife he dropped 
twenty large nuts to the ground, and then came down in much 
the same way that he went up. The owner of the tree cut a 
hole in three of the nuts, and although we were very thirsty, 
they contained more water than we all could drink. We took 


as many as we and the boy could carry to the cayuco, fourteen 
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in all. We paid for them (seventeen in all), twenty-five cents, 
and gave the boy seven cents for climbing the tree and helping 
us carry the nuts to the boat. Each nut, when it is green, con- 
tains about a quart of fluid. We have thus provided ourselves 
with a splendid drinking-water for the remainder of our trip on 
the river. 

We left the Rio Teapa about the middle of the forenoon, taking 
the Rio Tacotalpa. This latter river and its banks are even more 
beautiful than either Grijalva or the Teapa. 

At 7 o’clock this evening, an hour after dark, we arrived at the 
little town of Jalapa. With our bull’s-eye lantern we scaled the 
river bank, after having crossed about a half dozen cayucos to get 
on shore; took a narrow foot-path, and in about ten minutes 
reached the muddy streets of the unlighted, unpaved pueblo. 
We were shown to a posada by one of our boatmen. A woman 
came to the door, but said she could not take us as she had no 
accommodations. We then interviewed a native, who was stand- 
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ing upon the sidewalk gazing at us with great curiosity, and he 
said he would show us another posada, and led the way. The 
door was closed for the night; we pounded upon it, got a 
response from the inside, and after having stated that we were 
travellers and wanted accommodations for the night, an old man 
with one eye opened the door, gazed upon us, and bade us enter. 
He immediately saw that we were guests of an unusual class for 
that locality, and began to provide for us with alacrity. In about 
a half hour he had a good supper ready, consisting of meat, 
bread, boiled eggs, hot tortillas, frijoles, and chocolate. Much 
to our surprise he produced some bottled St. Louis beer. We 
had a glass each, and it was delicious. He then showed us to 
our room: it was a sort of “lean-to,” built against the house. The 
room contained five cots, with mosquito bars: the bottoms of the 
cots were made of small cord interlaced and covered with matting, 
and provided with two pillows each. In this section every trav- 
eller carries his own bedding: mine consists of two blankets 
(many travellers have but one), so I have an excellent bed. A 
native occupied one of the extra beds. The furniture, besides the 
beds, consists of three chairs and a small board on the bare 
ground in front of each bed, by way of rug. We set the candle in 
a little melted tallow upon the ground, gave our native room-mate 
a cigar, took one each for ourselves, laid down, smoked, chatted, 
and then went to sleep,—as the cigars went out one by one. 

Fanuary 29 (Friday). We got up at 5 o’clock, had some cof- 
fee, bought some bread to take upon the boat, paid our bill, and 
boarded the cayuco at 6 o'clock, almost before it was light. As 
the sun rose behind rolling, tleecy clouds, the mountains of 
Chiapas in the distance, the beautiful river with picturesque 
banks set with stately palms, the intense green of the foliage, the 
Indian women at the river bank dipping up water into shapely 
jars and carrying them off, either upon the head or upon one 
hip,—all this made a picture perfectly indescribable. The air was 
balmy and fragrant with the perfume of flower and shrub. The 
birds warbled a great variety of songs and screeches. The /out 
ensemble of the scene was one of beauty, of happiness, and of a 
life free from all care and anxiety. 


As we slowly wound our way along the river, parrots flew over 
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our heads and screamed at us from the trees; the kingfisher 
(fascador) plunged from the bushes into the water after his break- 
fast; blue and white garzas walked by the edge of the stream, 
and other birds of beautiful plumage flew from tree to tree. 

During the day I have shot five birds from the cayuco: two 
garzas, a white and a blue one; one hawk, a pito real, a very orna- 
mental bird with a large beak, and another large bird. The hawk 
was a large one, and I only crippled him in the wing. He fell 
from the tree into the bushes, and we drew up to the bank so that 
one of the boatmen might jump on shore after him. Soon we 
heard a scrambling in the bushes, and the Indian called for a 
machete, saying that he was afraid of the big bird and that it was 
a fierce one. We laughed at his fears, and told him to take a 
stick, which he did, and held the bird down until he got hold of 
his wings and then brought him to the boat. We kept him about 
a half hour, and then put him on shore. 

About ro o’clock we took breakfast—bread, butter, and cheese, 
with river water, and as desert, the milk of a cocoanut. 

All day we have been passing through a remarkably rich coun- 
try, with only now and then a finca, and occasionally an hacienda. 
I have noticed quite a number of rubber trees; all the large ones 
have been badly cut for the milk. There are a good number of 
small trees, showing that the land is naturally suited for this valu- 
able tree. We have seen one or two plantations of cacao, which 
is a very profitable product to grow. It seems a pity that our 
New England farmers cannot have such land as lies along these 
rivers. It will grow almost anything in great abundance, with a 
small amount of labor. This river does not overflow its banks, 


and to all the inquiries I have made the answer is that the region 
is very healthful. 


At 3 o'clock p. m., we took dinner; menu the same as at break- 
fast, with the addition of a very small can of beef, put up in 
Spain, seasoned with onion, etc. 

We expected to sleep in our hammocks to-night upon the river 
bank, but about 5 : 30 we came to an hacienda, at which our boat- 
men thought we could get accommodations for the night, and as 
they can this evening, or in the early morning, go on around a 
great bend in the river and take us from the other side of the 
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hacienda, we can have a good long night’s rest without losing 
any time. 

We halted, and Herr F. went to the house to ascertain. He 
returned in a few minutes with the good news that we could stay 
there over night, so we took our blankets and went to the hacienda, 
leaving our guns, money, and other effects in the cayuco, not 
doubting the honesty of our Indian boatmen. The hacienda is 
owned and occupied by Sr. Manuel Maria Somohano, a Spaniard, 
who has been in possession of it eleven years, and who is engaged 
in cattle raising. We were introduced to him professionally. He 
is a portly man, about fifty years of age, weighing, probably, about 
two hundred and fifty pounds, and has a family consisting of a 
wife and several children, besides several servants and laborers. 
He has a large, two-story, high-posted house. Upon the ground 
floor is the kitchen, a sort of general work-room, and a large din- 


ing-room, which also serves as sitting-room and parlor, although 


there is a room up stairs which I presume is used principally as a 


family sitting-room. We were received in the dining-room. It 
has a cement floor, a large table, a sideboard, and a few chairs. 
It opens to the front of the house by large double doors, and to 
the back by similar doors. This house has no patio. Along the 
back wall of the house is a long “lean-to” covered with tile, and 
here is a trough of water, also pigs, a sheep, some dogs, cats, and 
chickens. These occasionally run into the dining-room, and at 
one time while we were conversing with the Sefior I noticed four 
pigs, the sheep, and several chickens in the room. They fre- 
quently pass through the house rather than go around it. 

The Seftor said his wife was sick with rheumatism, and asked, 
through Herr F., what could be done for it. We said we could 
not tell without knowing more about the case, at which he asked 
if we would not see her before we left, and we promised that we 
would. At this juncture supper was announced, and we sat down 
with the Don, a daughter of about twenty, and two young men. We 
had stewed beef, boiled eggs chopped fine, tortillas, frijoles, and 
coffee—all good, but not a very heavy “lay-out” for a Spanish 
Don. 

After supper, we went up stairs into the family sitting-room, and 
there found his wife, to whom he introduced us, sitting in a large 
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chair, almost unable to move, and suffering a great deal of pain. 
Dr. F. examined the case, with the assistance of Herr F. as inter- 
preter, and gave prescriptions. The Don wished us also to see a 
servant girl who was suffering from anamia, which we did. These 
two cases, and visiting with the family, consumed the evening, and 
at « o’clock we were shown to a large room with two cots and a 
hammock; Herr F. took the latter. We had a good night’s sleep, 
and awoke refreshed in the morning. 

The Don raises cattle only. In answer to the question why he 
did not raise hogs, he said he could sell corn for $3 per 100 
pounds, so he did not feed it to hogs. He raises but a very small 
amount of farm produce, because he cannot get laborers. Female 
servants are plenty, but he finds farm help difficult to obtain. 

Fanuarv 30 (Saturday), still on the Rio Tacotalpa. The Don 
insisted upon our taking coffee before leaving this morning. Our 
boatmen came for us about 7 o'clock, they having gotten around 
the bend in the river to the other side of the hacienda. We got 
coffee soon after, but, in consideration of our professional services, 
the Don would take no money from us. We left his house about 
7:30, after the usual good wishes, etc., and immediately boarded 
the cayuco. 


The river grows smaller and the current swifter, and our progress 


with the heavily loaded cayuco is slow, yet we are passing through 
such a beautiful country that every hour is full of enjoyment. We 
are nearing the mountains of Chiapas, and the scenery is beau- 
tiful. 


About 1o o’clock we took our frugal breakfast—a small piece 
of some kind of a cake, a very small can of devilled ham, and for 
drink, the contents of a green cocoanut. There is remaining in 
our lunch basket only a can of lobster and a can of oysters. We 
have concluded that we cannot very well make our dinner of this 
without some bread, or something else, so we will wait until we 
reach Tacotalpa. 

We have seen and heard many birds along the river, and Herr 
F. shot, with my gun, a pito real, a bird of considerable size with 
a very large beak and beautiful plumage. He also shot a garza 
and one or two other birds. I shot a garza and also a smaller 
bird, about as large as a parrot, but I do not remember its name. 
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Dr. F. has shot a few times at garzas, but thus far has failed to 
hit one. 

I am still in love with this fertile country, and it almost makes 
me feel sad that our farmers at home cannot be transported here 
at once, and for the rest of their lives reap a harvest commensu- 
rate with their labors. If our New Hampshire farmers were here 
they could make this section of the country a second Eden. 

At 4:30 p. m. we reached the town of Tacotalpa, a small place 
of a few hundred inhabitants. We climbed the steep bank of the 
river and went to a posada. We were told that we could be 
accommodated, and that our room would be ready in a few min- 
utes. Very soon I noticed a man carrying the framework of some 
cots to some place, and I supposed he was fitting up our room. 
After waiting two hours we were told that the room was ready. 
It proves to be the last in a row of five or six rooms, running 
back at right angles with the posada, and adjoining a pig pen. 
The walls are made of canes placed upright and plastered crudely 
as high as one can reach. The canes are about an inch in diam- 
eter, and woven together at the top and bottom with some kind of 
avine. The roof is tiled. There is no floor other than the bare 
earth. We have three cots, covered with matting, and two pillows 
for each; no sheets or blankets, as travellers furnish their own. 

At 7 o’clock supper was ready. Meat, eggs, tortillas, frijoles, 
coffee, and red wine were served, and it ‘was a most excellent 
repast, well cooked, and we did it justice. We went to our room 
early, spread our blankets upon the cots, lighted cigars, and 
chatted for an half hour. There are two doors to our room, one 
opening upon the street, and the other into the hog pen. The 
hogs were grunting a calm and peaceful melody when I went to 
sleep. 

(Sunday) Fanuary 31, Tacotalpa. Our large cayuco, which has 
been our home for four days, can go no farther up this river, and 
its freight is to-day being transferred to two smaller ones. Our 
intention was to continue with them, but in strolling about town, 
after coffee, we saw a good number of horses and some mules, and 
so inquired the price of such animals here. We find that fair 
horses can be obtained for from $50 to $80, and good ones from 
the latter price up to $150. We concluded that we could not do 
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better than to purchase here. Soon it was noised about that we 


wanted horses, and in less than an hour some twenty or more 


were brought up to the posada, reénforced by nearly half the men 
and boys in town. As anew man appeared riding up with another 
horse, a great shout would go up from the crowd. It was the 


Our Cayvucos ON THE TACOTALPA. 


most laughable scene I have witnessed in a long time. We ex- 
amined and priced several animals, Dr. F. soon contracted for 
one at $55. The Jefe Politico, who appears to be a gentleman of 
much intelligence and politeness, said he had three horses, and 
would sell me one if I wished, as he had no use for all of them. 
He said he did not need the money nor the horse, but that the 
money would cost him less to care for. He said that he had one 
that was especially good, and would suit me in every respect; 
price, $100. It would be at the house in the afternoon, and I 
might call to see it. About that time a cock fight commenced in 
a little circular inclosure made of canes set thickly together and 
about three feet high, and the crowd left all thoughts of horse 
trading to attend to it. The pit is opposite our posada, and I 
crossed the street to see it. The cocks were true games; the first 
battle lasted about fifteen minutes, when one of the cocks fell ex- 
hausted ; but I think neither was seriously injured. There was 
considerable betting upon the result. Several other fights fol- 
lowed, but I went to dinner as I did not care to see another. 
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After dinner I visited the Jefe Politico and saw his horses. I was 
satisfied with the one he thought would suit me, after having seen 
it ridden for a few minutes, so I told him I would take it to-mor- 
row morning. I then went down to the river to get my saddle, 
gun, etc., but found everything already transferred to the smaller 
cayuco, and so packed that I had some difficulty in getting at my 
trunk, in which I wanted to pack my overcoat, and take out my 
gun straps. 

I found that the Indians who are to take the cayucos up the 
river, are of quite a different type from any I have seen, and they 
speak their native tongue when talking among themselves instead 
of Spanish. I do not know to what tribe they belong, but they 
are quite large and tall, with splendid muscular development of 
body, legs, and arms, and sonfe of them having very fair faces, 
with large Roman noses. They do not wear much clothing (the 
men), sometimes a cotton shirt, sometimes none, with trousers of 
the same material, the latter always rolled up to the body, thus 
showing the muscular power of the legs. We have sent nearly all 
our baggage up the river by these Indians, without receipt or 
check, but we have not the least doubt as to its safety. For three 
nights I have left over $100 in silver in my grip upon the boat, 
without its being locked. At San Juan Bautista we left daily in 
our room nearly $300 in our satchels with the door unlocked—in 
fact, we never locked our door, chiefly because the doors have no 


locks. I believe there is less danger from theft in this country 
than in the United States. 

Feb. 1 (Monday). At 7 o’clock this morning the Jefe Politico 
sent the horse I had contracted for, to the posada. He had 
promised to accompany us to the next town, Tapijulapa, five 


leagues distant, and he sent word by the mozo who brought the 
horse that he would be ready immediately to go. In a few min- 
utes the mozo returned with a horse for Herr F. We had coffee, 
and about 8 o’clock bade farewell to Tacotalpa. We mounted our 
horses, rode through the town to its outskirts, and following a cir- 
cuitous path for about five or ten minutes, came to the banks of 
the river directly below the village. Here the stream is as large 
as the Merrimack river at Concord. We dismounted, took 
our saddles off and placed them in a cayuco, or rather into two, 
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got in ourselves, and holding the horses by a line proceeded to 
cross the river. The horses swam well, and we were soon over to 


the opposite bank. This was my first experience in crossing a 


river in this manner, and it was, of course, novel and interesting. 


We immediately saddled our horses again, and in less than ten 
minutes were on our way, following simply a footpath, as there is 
no camino real at this point. After a league or so we came to 
what was an apology for a road, with mud knee deep for two miles 
or more. The trail could not properly be called a road. It was 
nothing but an opening about twenty feet wide, cut through the 
bushes, the ground being tramped into a paste by the animals that 
had been over it. The Jefe Politico was a jolly fellow, good look- 
ing, well dressed, and about 35 or 38 years old. He did his best 
to entertain us. About ro o'clock, or perhaps a little later, we 
reach a large hacienda, named Igenio San Reymundo, and the 
Don invites us to enter his house for rest and refreshment. The 
hacienda is situated on the river Tacotalpa, also called by several 
other names, and from the house, looking up the stream, can be 
seen a most charming view. Upon the left bank is a level stretch 
of land for a half mile, then hills; on the right are quite high 
mountains covered with intensely green foliage. Silvery clouds 
hang along the side of the mountains,—high up, but above them 
the tops of the mountains appear. We rest here for a half hour, 
then proceed. 

Although the road or trail follows the valley, we have been 
obliged to go up and down some hills of considerable size. At 
12 o'clock we reached a river, with Tapijulapa on the opposite 
bank. We called to the boatmen on the other side, and two In- 
dians came over with a good-sized cayuco. We unsaddled again, 
got into the cayuco with all our effects, and swam the horses 
across, then re-saddled and rode at once to the police station, or 
rather to the office and house of the chief of police. We hitched 
our horses on the shady side of the building, and waited for din- 
ner which he said we could have in a half hour. The chief is a 
very cordial Mexican, about 35 years of age. His house, like all 
the houses of this pueblo, is made of canes standing upright, and 
held together by lacings of some kind of a vine, the roof being 
thatched with large leaves. The floor of the office is concreted, 
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but all the others are of the bare earth. The table was set under 
a sort of “lean-to” upon the back side of the house, and eggs, 
fried salt beef, tortillas, pilot bread, frijoles, red wine, and coffee 
were served to us—a very good dinner, for which we paid fifty 
cents each. 

The pueblo is built upon a ragged, uneven site, upon the side 
of the mountain, fifty feet or so above the river. The houses are 
scattered about every way, with no regularity whatever. It is a 
dirty place, with hogs, goats, and dogs everywhere. I doubt if 
there are a dozen persons other than Indians in the town,—at any 
rate I have seen but two or three. The Indians wear but little 
clothing; many of the women wear only a skirt in the middle of 
the day, and have a rebosa, or some other piece of cloth to throw 
over their shoulders when they please. I notice some of the men 
wear only short trunks. The town is entirely surrounded by 
mountains, and is very hot; the temperature must be nearly 100° 
F. to-day. It is the warmest day I have experienced, possibly be- 
cause it is my first day on horseback in the sun. 
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BvuILpDING A Hovse. 


The distance from this place to Pié de la Cuesta, our destina- 
tion for the day, is about two leagues. The Jefe Politico will send 
an Indian to show us the way and to take back the horse which 
Herr F. has been riding. 


We left Tapijulapa, after bidding our friends a Mexican fare- 
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well, and arrived at Pié de la Cuesta about 4 o’clock. We had to 
cross several unbridged streams, some of which had very steep 
banks, but our horses went through well, especially mine. Dr. F. 
had a little trouble in getting his horse into the water. 

The government is building a highway from Tapajulapa up 
through the mountains, and five hundred soldiers are now en- 
camped at Pié de la Cuesta. Herr F. had letters of introduction 
to Don Francisco Rique, the owner of the hacienda at Pié de la 
Cuesta, and in fact, Don Francisco owns three thousand acres of 
land, which includes all there is at Pié de la Cuesta. Herr F. 
presented our letters, but the Don said that every room in his 
house was occupied by the military officers ; but he would see a 
major who had a large room and get him to share it with us, if 
he was willing. But the major was not willing. Herr F. asked 
the Don for the name of the officer who had declined to accom- 
modate us. The Don wished to know why he wanted to know, 
and Herr F. replied that Dr. F. and myself bore intimate rela- 
tions to the president and the higher officers of the Mexican 
government, and that if any military officer failed to show us 
proper courtesy, his name would be reported to the president, 
together with the facts in the case; that we were distinguished 
American physicians, traveling under the protection of the Mex- 
ican government. ‘The major, upon being informed to this effect 
by the Don, said we were welcome and that his house was ours. 

The Don ordered our horses cared for, and our saddles and 
traps carried into the major’s quarters. He—the major—had a 
building by himself, with a room at least thirty feet square. It 
was pretty well filled with boxes, tables, cases, etc. He appeared 
to have charge of the plans, records, etc., of the camino real which 
is being constructed. ‘There was no bed in the room, nor floor 
other than the bare ground. There was one hammock in the 
room, in which I supposed the major slept. I could not see how 
we were going to sleep, except on the floor. The Don, realizing 
that he had guests of unusual importance, invited us to take our 
meals with him, which invitation we gladly accepted. 

I never was more tired and heated in my life than when we 
arrived at Pié de la Cuesta. We had ridden twenty miles in the 


hot sun, and this our first day in the saddle. I was thoroughly 
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exhausted. Dr. F. was in the same condition. Herr F. stood 
the journey somewhat better, although he was very tired. 

We wanted to retire as early as possible, and I did not care 
where we slept—some place to lie down was all I would ask for ; 
I was not even hungry. At 7 o’clock we had supper with the Don 

and his family, and then 
had to talk (or rather, Herr 
F. did) for an hour, After 
this the Don said we must 
call upon Colonel Jestis Oli- 
ver and the medical di- 
rector. As we could not 
decline, we went to the col- 
onel’s quarters and were 
introduced. The colonel is 
a stout, pleasant man, about 
fifty-five years old. The 
medical director is a young 
man. Herr F. repeated the 
same story that he had told 
the Don concerning us, and 

INDIAN GIRL BRINGING OUR BREAKPAST. sadnmiibase ome 

a room vacated, which was 
occupied by some clerk, I think, and had cots put in for us, so 
that we might have quarters by ourselves. In about an hour our 
room was ready (nearly 10 o'clock). I went to bed in two min- 
utes. I was so tired I could scarcely stand. Two soldiers were 
ordered to guard us, they being stationed in front of our door 
a formal recognition and courtesy, but entirely unnecessary. 


Our room is in a building about roo feet long, 


16 feet wide, and 
one story high. It is constructed entirely of poles tied together, 
with tile upon the roof. The poles which constitute the outer 
walls, as well as the division partitions, are about nine feet long, 
and stand upright. They are tied to poles (two), running hori- 
zontally. It is easy to see between the poles, and there is suffi- 
cient space between some of them to put one’s arm through. 


The entrance to the rooms is from one side, there being as many 


doors to the building as there are rooms in it. The doors are 
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made of canes tied together, and are tied loosely with strips of 
bark to one of the upright poles. The tiled roof projects over the 
doorways about seven or eight feet, thus forming a sort of 
veranda, the bare earth constituting the floor. The partition 
poles do not extend clear to the roof, hence there is a large open 
space common to all the rooms. Adjoining our room on one side 
is the Federal telegraph office, and upon the other the draughts- 
man’s room; we can see and hear all that is going on in both 


rooms—in fact, our room is about as private as a cage in a zodlog- 


ical garden. But we have become accustomed to almost every- 


thing, and it does not disturb us in the least. The dogs bark and 
howl half of the night ; the pigs squeal; the roosters begin to crow 
by 4 o'clock in the morning ; the cats fight ;—yet all this combined 
has already lost the power to deprive me of a good night’s rest. 

February 2 (Tuesday). 1 feel refreshed, and ready to proceed, 
but we are obliged to wait till our baggage arrives, and then make 
some arrangements to have it carried to San Cristobal. There 
are no mules here now, but some are expected in a day or two, 
but for aught we know they may be already engaged; we have 
got to take our chances. Possibly we may hire Indians instead 
of mules. The Indians from Chiapas come down here and carry 
freight on their backs to San Cristobal, forty-five leagues from this 
place. A party of eight were here to-day, but they already had 
cargoes, so we could not obtain them. They carry immense loads; 
a single Indian sometimes carries 175 pounds. I saw a boy thir- 
teen years old carrying a load weighing 75 pounds. The develop- 
ment of the muscles of the neck, back, chest, and legs is wonder- 
ful. The arms are not so well developed. Only a few of these 
Indians speak Spanish. As soon as they arrive at their destina- 
tion, they “ get full,” some of them becoming dead drunk. They 
do not fight when under the influence of liquor, but lie down 
quietly and sleep it off. They lie down wherever they please, and 
are not disturbed. I saw a man and a woman in a drunken sleep 
upon Don Francisco’s veranda, and three or four others sitting 
there considerably intoxicated. The Don is very kind to the 
Indians; they all call him “papa,” and if they have any trouble 
they appeal to him to settle it. He is a king among them, and 
they do just as he says. 
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I have noticed some interesting types among these Indians, 
and some character scenes that would make interesting pictures, 
but my camera is in my trunk somewhere up on the river, much to 
my regret. 

Don Francisco grows cacao, and he has given me some interest- 
ing facts concerning it. The tree is in bearing when seven years 
old, a single tree yielding from a quarter to one pound. The Don 
has this year raised one hundred sacks of seventy pounds each, 
and got sixty-eight cents per pound for it. It is as easily raised 
as coffee, and more easily prepared for the market. It can be 
gathered at all times of the year, and in this way there is no 
special season in which an extra force of laborers is required. It 
is an exceedingly profitable crop. 

The Don also raises sugar-cane and manufactures sugar. He 
says he is able to run his mill every day in the year, with cane 
cut every day. He has raised cane for thirty years upon one 
piece of land, without replanting. It requires weeding three times 
a year. The Don has some twenty or thirty men (Indians) and 
their families. His property constitutes quite a little village, 
especially with the soldiers who are now encamped here. 

The Don owns a black ram with four horns. In conversation 
at the table one day he said he thought he should take the ram 
to the World’s Fair at Chicago for exhibition, and asked Herr F. 
what he thought about it. The idea struck me as being so ludi- 
crous that I was fairly convulsed with laughter, and that made 
Herr F. laugh also. Dr. F. did not understand (or hear), which 
was fortunate. I was ashamed of myself, but could not suppress 
my laughter. I was afraid we should offend the Don, and Herr F. 
explained, as best he could, that something funny had been said 
in English, so I think he did not suspect the real cause of the 
merriment. 

Our baggage has not yet arrived, and if it had we could not get 
it carried farther till either Indians or mules arrive. We went a 
few hundred yards up the river to-day and found a nice pool, in 
which we had a bath. The water was very clear and pure, and 
sufficiently warm for bathing. 


February 3 (Wednesday), Pié de la Cuesta. 1 got up at six 


o'clock, and at seven we had coffee. Then we went down to the 
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river landing, expecting to find the cayucos with our baggage, but 
they had not arrived. I am anxious to get my extra clothing, 
especially my shoes, as the big boots I am wearing tire me very 
much ; my feet feel so uncomfortable that I can scarcely get 
about. I am dressed in a heavy brown suit, colored shirt, big 
boots, and a Mexican sombrero. Wishing does no good, and we 
have nothing to do but wait—a thing I have become thoroughly 
used to. We sat down on the bank of the river for a half hour. 
Here I found the curious cargador ant carrying great loads to his 
habitation. I have seen this variety three or four times before. 
They burrow in the ground, and have roads about three inches 
wide, as clean and smooth as a well kept highway, leading off into 
the woods where they go in search of leaves. They are small, 
being only about a half inch long. Each ant returning from 
the hunt has a piece of leaf, which it carries upright, in such a 
manner that it does not drag on the ground. I have seen them 
carrying a piece of a green leaf as large 
as a nickel, and I found it quite difficult 
to get the leaf from them, and if I suc- 
ceeded the ant immediately turned back 
to get another piece. They are a curios- 
ity, and their roads and ways exceedingly 
interesting. 

At ten o’clock we visited the temporary 
hospital for the soldiers with the surgeon- 
in-charge. There are about fifty patients 
in it at the present time, nearly all of them 
suffering from chronic diseases. At eleven 
o'clock we had breakfast, 
and about one o’clock went 
up the little river to the 
pool, and had a refreshing 
bath. The thermometer 
CHAMULA MOTHER AND CHILD. 
stands at 80° F. in the 
shade to-day. Our cayucos arrived a little before noon. The 
landing is about two hundred yards from our quarters, and an In- 


dian brought our baggage to our room on his back. I got on my 


BoS"sS 


shoes at once, with clean clothing, black suit, white shirt—in fact 
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“dressed up,” and I felt better, or rather rested, at once. Colonel 
Oliver and the chief engineer of the road called, and brought in 


a sample of wild fruit, called guamochil. 


a photograph of it, and Dr. F. sketched it. 
English, and we had a very pleasant visit with him. 


No Indians and no mules! 


ana.” 
inite future. We shall 
tired 
am beginning to take 


of such slow 
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Indian $2,500 in sil- 


uses from 


through 
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of them do not know 
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taking one dollar. 


A CHAMULA MARKET- MAN. 


These Indians seldom eat any meat: 
live largely upon certain plants they find in the woods. 
Indians that I have seen here the Don calls “ Chamulas,” 


It is one of the great- 
est curiosities I have ever seen, strange and beautiful. 


I made 
The engineer speaks 


Mules are promised to arrive “ mai- 
It may be true, but “ manhana” too often means an indef- 


see. 


I am getting 
I 


progress, and yet 
like a 


we could go on with- 


time native. 
we have two horses 


dians who come 


apas interest me 
derfully and strange- 
mental paymaster 
bring all the money 
Cristobal to this 
mountains upon their 
him no receipt or 
word. He gives each 
ver foraload. Some 
a word of Spanish. 
get drunk, but before 
the box of money to 
that no one can steal 


their charge with 


they never lose a cent, and they would starve before 


they 
The 


I sup- 


pose from the fact that they live in the pueblo, or rather city, of 


Chamula. 


All the Indians in this part of the Republic belong 


to the Maya-Quiche family, although forming many tribes, speak- 
ing about fifteen different dialects. 

Pié de la Cuesta is only one hundred and thirty metres above 
the sea, and the place being surrounded by mountains, is very 
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warm. After breakfast I went to “the pool” and had a delicious 
bath, after which I felt greatly refreshed. The nights are quite 
cool, and a blanket is always needed. 

February 4 (Thursday), Pté dela Cuesta. 1 got up this morn- 
ing really cold, but a glance at the thermometer assured me that 
there was no frost, as it stood at 70°. It was a little cloudy, but 
the sun soon came out. At coffee this morning I presented a 
Concord souvenir spoon to Don Francisco; he was greatly pleased 
with it. We told him we would photograph his buildings and 
anything else he wished. He was much pleased at this, and after 
we had taken views of the buildings he wanted a picture of his 
family. We got them together in a group upon the veranda, and 
made two exposures. The conditions were unsatisfactory, but I 
trust we may be able to send him some fair pictures. 

During the forenoon the sun came out very hot, the 
thermometer reading 83° in our room a little after 
noon, but one does not suffer from this degree of 


heat if he remains quiet in the shade. I _ 


have kept my room nearly all day studying © 
Spanish, etc., without any discomfort, and 
having only a lazy feeling. We are still 
waiting for mules or Indians to carry our 
baggage over the mountains. When we shall 
get there no man can tell—* mafana !” 
Evening. At last we are likely to get away from here. 
Through the kindness of Don Francisco we have se- 
cured six Indians for the purpose of taking our bag- 
gage as far as Simojovel. Herr F. requires four, and 
Dr. F. and myself two. Don Francisco weighed our 
baggage piece by piece, paid the Indians in advance, 
and with our trunks they left us. It was just at night, 
and the Indians went only from our room to the Don's ‘ 
veranda, and there piled up the trunks and slept with them. cCnamvuta 
My trunk weighs one hundred and fifteen pounds, and the “4"*"®® 
Indian that took it is a strong, bright-looking fellow, about thirty 
years old. He looked at me sharply, and knows that the trunk 


belongs to me, and he will deliver it to no one else. They take 


these heavy loads upon their backs, supported by a leather band 
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across the forehead, and go into the mountains, taking the short- 
est route, known only to themselves, for their destination. To 


me their honesty is a wonderful phase of semi-savage life. 


February 5 (Friday). ‘This morning early we found the Indians 
were still here with our trunks and baggage. One or two of them 


were quite drunk, but they did not desert their charge. They 


said they were going soon, and would get to Simojovel as soon as 
we do. 

After breakfast the colonel invited us to photograph his com- 
mand, as it would be in review sometime during the forenoon. 
This is a national holiday in Mexico, in commemoration of the 
promulgation of the constitution. An oration was delivered to 
the regiment. At ten o'clock I photographed the regiment, bar- 
racks, etc., from a hill overlooking them. 

We at last found we could start at eleven o’clock, so we hurried 
to get ready. The Don would not take a cent in payment for our 
entertainment all this time. We saddled our horses, and with 
two mozos, who were going to San Cristobal, our outfit consisted 
of five men, three horses, and four mules. At 11:15 we started, 
the paymaster officially accompanying us about a league. 


PIE DE LA CUESTA. 





THE FOLLOWERS OF ANN LEE. 
History, Customs, and Belief of the Shakers. 
RY ENSIGN LLOYD H. CHANDLER, U. S. N. 

f CONCLUDED 


For a clear comprehension of the church organization of the 
Shakers it must be borne in mind that no one of them is con- 
sidered as any better than another. 
Thus an elder of a family may work 
in the fields with the others, and he 
has no authority over them at any 
time. An elder, however, is the 
choice of his family for their spir- 
itual leader, and hence is a man 
who is respected by all. He advises 
his flock as the minister of any 
church is supposed to do, and he 
has no more authority than such a 
minister. The Shakers, however, 
conquer their human nature to a 
remarkable degree, showing defer- 
ARTHUR BRUCE. : a 

ence to the elder’s opinion as that 
of an elder, wiser, and more thoroughly tried man. 

Mother Ann Lee was the first head of the church, and she, be- 
fore she died, selected her successor, and in this manner has the 
selection come down. The Mount Lebanon family is the oldest, 
and the highest elder at that place, Elder Joseph Holden, is con- 
sidered as the spiritual head of the church. He has associated 
with him another elder and two eldresses, the Shakers firmly be- 
lieving in the equality of men and women. This ministry travels 
from family to family as a bishop of an Episcopal diocese visits 
his parishes. The families are divided up into groups according 
to the states in which they are situated, and each group has a 
number of elders and eldresses, the number depending upon the 
needs and the available persons who are known as elders or el- 


dresses in the ministry. These travel from place to place among 
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EMELINE Hart. Lucy A. SHEPARD. 
the families of their particular group, and are the spiritual heads 
of such groups. 

The New Hampshire group is composed of two families, those 
at Canterbury and Enfield, the two at Canterbury being practically 
one, although theoretically not. For this district there are one 
elder and two eldresses in the ministry, Elder Henry C. Blinn and 
Eldresses Joanna Kaime and Eliza A. Stratton. These three spend 
part of their time at Canterbury and part at Enfield. They are 
chosen by the chiefs of the ministry at Mount Lebanon. 

The spiritual head of each individual family is a board of elders 
and eldresses, the number being determined by circumstances. 
At Canterbury at present they are Elders Benjamin H. Smith and 
William Briggs, and Eldresses Dorothy Ann Durgin and Dorothea 
Cochran. At the upper Canterbury family are Elders Nicholas A. 
Briggs and Freeman B. White, and Eldresses Harriet March and 
Elmira Hillsgrove. These are the spiritual fathers and mothers 
of their families, and they are chosen by the members thereof. 

The business of each family is done by a board of trustees, who 
hold in trust all the property of the family. At the Canterbury 
church family this board consists of Elders Henry C. Blinn and 
Benjamin H. Smith, Brother Arthur Bruce, and Sisters Emeline 
Hart and Lucy Ann Shepard. It is seen that a person may be an 


elder and a trustee also, but this is simply a matter of expediency. 
The trustees are chosen by the family, and are the business agents 
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thereof, doing all the buying and selling, and managing the manu- 
factures and sales of the family. They can, however, enter upon 
no transaction of moment without consultation with and the con- 
sent of the entire community. 

Besides all these there are a number of deacons and deacon- 
esses, but this word is not used in the ordinary sense, but as in the 
sixth chapter of Acts, where it means a person who oversees and 
cares for a particular work or thing. Thus the herdsman deacon 
cares for the stock, and the laundry deaconess has charge of the 
washing of clothes. 

It is difficult for those who do not know these Shakers to under- 
stand how such an organization can be made to work, especially 
as none of the officers, to misuse a term, have any absolute au- 
thority. The only explanation to be made is that it does work, 
and very successfully, too, and that it is the absolute forgetfulness 
of self and the truly Christian life of every Shaker that does make 
it a success. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE INNER CIRCLE. 
BY AGATHA B. E, CHANDLER. 


A small corner has remained unexplored by the writer of the 
preceding articles on the customs, history, and belief of the Shak- 
ers, and that corner is the home life of this interesting people. 
In visiting among them there is much to interest one, and there is 
a constant feeling of surprise to find how little is known of them. 
Their lives are so simple, and so full of love and charity for all 
men, that it makes one feel what a beautiful place this world would 
be should all become Shakers. 

The village of East Canterbury—the one which this article will 
describe—is situated in one of the loveliest spots in New Hamp- 


shire, and is high enough to overlook the surrounding country, 
affording a view for miles around of the land of the birch and the 
pine. This settlement contains about one hundred and fifty mem- 


bers, more than half of them being women, all of whom live as one 
great family; the mothtr of the whole, as far as love and admira- 
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THE Ovp MeetinG Hovse. 


tion can give a woman that character, being Eldress Dorothy Ann 
Durgin, who certainly merits all the devotion she receives, for a 
more lovable, unselfish woman it would be difficult to find. 

The Shakers are a busy people, their days being mapped out, 
and a lazy or idle person would not find it easy to keep pace in 


their ranks. Probably there are few days in the year, if any, 


when they do not see the sun rise, for during the winter they 
breakfast at six o'clock, making a good long day for labor. Their 


meals are served in one large dining-hall, where all eat together. 


A SEWING BEE. 
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INFIRMARY AND DWELLINGS. 


It is true that the men sit at one table and the women at another, 
although these are both in the same dining-hall, but, as a member 
of the community said, it seems to be more a custom than a prin- 


ciple with them. They do not talk during their meals,—not from 


any religious scruples, however, but simply because they prefer to 


have some one member of the family read aloud the daily paper, 
several of them taking turns at this duty. The men and the 


Tue Dintnc-Room. 
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women live in the same dwellings, and there is not that rigid 
separation of the sexes which is generally supposed to exist in a 


Shaker community, for the men and women are seen constantly 


together in the most unstudied and simple intercourse. 

The work of the family is mainly carried on by the Shakers 
themselves, a few men being employed to work in the fields, but 
no house servants. A constant change is going on, so that no 
task becomes tedious, and all may grow proficient in the various 
duties of the family. For instance, several of the sisters will cook 
the meals for the family for a month, and then others will take 
their places, while they go to serve in some other department of 
the household. So the ceaseless employment goes on for all, and 
yet there is time for recreation, and no gift or talent is ever 
allowed to go untutored, but is sought out in each individual and 
faithfully developed. ‘The dairy is a delightful place, especially 
for those who are fond of milk, cream, and butter. The churning 
is all done by power, thus saving the woful exhaustion so well 
known to the housewife of old New England days. 

These busy people do not confine their labor or attention to 
household work alone, but have several ways of turning an honest 
penny, and they make both hamamelis and a cough syrup called 
cherry pectoral. They also have a knitting factory on a small 
scale, where woolen sweaters and hosiery are made. At present, 
however, these little establishments have shut down temporarily 
for want of orders, and the poor Shakers shake their heads and 
sigh, and say that even Shakers feel the hard times. 

There is a small printing-office in the family where pamphlets 
for their own use are printed by the sisters. The only magazine 
of Shakerdom, Zhe Manifesto, is printed here, being edited by 
Elder Henry C. Blinn, a man of rare culture, and a most fascinat- 
ing and delightful talker, full of knowledge of every kind. In 
thinking of this, one naturally turns next to the teaching of the 
children among the Shakers. There is a school where the young 
of the village are given a good common-school education, some of 
the brothers and sisters acting as teachers. This school is really 
the organized district school, but, as there are few people outside 
the community, the Shakers have it practically to themselves. 
There seems to exist among both teachers and pupils a zest and 
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interest in both school and studies which are pleasant to see, and 
during the vacation there are all sorts of charades and tableaux 
gotten up, in which the teachers take quite as much interest as 
the children. During the six months when coasting and indoor 
sports have departed, berrying and picnicking are the order of the 
day. It was stated by one of the sisters that the cost of a child’s 
education and care, when entirely provided for by the Shakers, as 
many poor children are, is over $1,000, so it can be easily seen 
that this charity is quite an item in the expenditures of the family, 
and a drain upon an income which is already none too large; for 
although their lands stretch for miles around, about 3,000 acres 
being the size of the farm, still it is rocky New Hampshire soil, 
and although it brings forth men, as one of our great statesmen 
has said, it is not prolific under cultivation. 


lhe Shaker dress is doubtless familiar to almost everyone, the 


long capes and the light colored felt hats worn by the men and 
the quaint and picturesque garb of the women adding one more 
interest to a Shaker community. Here, again, there is no law laid 
down as to the manner and style of the dress, but this costume is 
adopted because of its simplicity and plainness. The color of the 
women’s gowns varies, but they are all made with a simple skirt 
plaited in a succession of rather large plaits around the waist, 
which is plain, save for a kerchief made of the same material and 


edged with anything the wearer happens to fancy. On dress 


Tue Baxns. 
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occasions this kerchief is ex- 
changed for one of soft silk of 
some color, or else of white mus- 
lin. The hair is always brushed 
entirely back from the brow, and 
the head is covered by a white 
cap made of net and_ stiffly 
starched, giving to the sweet 
faces a most lovely expression. 
The Shakers wear no ornaments 
of any sort, except possibly a 
necessary brooch, although few 
¥ of them wear even that. They 


believe in nothing which grat- 
THE BEEs. 


ifies the vanity. One of the 
most interesting things about the place is the old meeting-house, 


the oldest building in the village, it having been erected when 
the community was first settled in 1792. For more than a cen- 
tury, therefore, the old edifice has stood firm and unshattered, 
despite the wind and weather of the New Hampshire hills. Even 
the original shingles, which were made by hand and fastened 
with wooden pegs, have stood well the ravages of time, and have 
only been renewed during the past year. Thus the old meeting- 
house stands,—a fitting place of worship for the sturdy-hearted 
people who gather within its walls. 


SEAWARD TRIOLETS. 
BY FRANK WOLCOTT HUTT. 
Morn. 

The gulls are astir, 
And daylight is breaking. 
On jutland and spur 
The gulls are astir ; 
Their wings flash and whirr, 
The silences waking. 
The gulls are astir, 
And daylight is breaking. 
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Noon. 
The gulls are away 
On marshes and highlands. 
High noon of the day— 
The gulls are away. 
No flutter of gray, 
No sound from the islands— 
The gulls are away 
On marshes and highlands. 
Night. 
The gulls are asleep 
Far down on the ledges. 
Where shadows lie deep, 
The gulls are asleep. 
The tides sough and creep 
Around their rude hedges. 
The gulls are asleep 


Far down on the ledges. 


A ’PRENTICE BOY’S CHOICE: A SKETCH OF 
LANCASTER. 


BY GEORGE H. MOSES. 


A bound boy, freed from his apprenticeship by service to his 
king, selected the site of Lancaster, though doubtless with little 
knowledge of the fact at the time it occurred. 

For more that a century after its first exploration, the upper 
Coés region was undisturbed by white men. From 1632 to 1642 
the region was fairly well traversed by hunters and explorers, and 
from then until about 1750 no white man trod its soil. Ven- 
turesome souls, John and Israel Glines, hunted and trapped 
through the region where Lancaster now stands, and gave their 
names to two rivers on whose banks they camped. John Stark 
passed through here twice, the first time as an Indian captive 


bound for St. Francis ; the second time, after his ransom, again 


bound for St. Francis, but this time as the guide of a party sent to 
exterminate that viper’s nest. 
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Tue Upper Cois. 


After Stark the deluge came slowly. Emmons Stockwell, an 
apprentice of David Page of Petersham, Mass., who had broken 
the bonds of his apprenticeship by enlisting in Rogers’ Rangers, 
was returning home from an Indian raid and passed this way. 

He bore home such glowing tales of the meadows at this second 
ox-bow of the Connecticut that David Page, an original proprietor 
of Haverhill at the first ox-bow, who deemed himself worsted in 
the distribution of that property, determined to recoup himself 
by securing these intervales which Stockwell described ; and ac- 


cordingly a charter was had from His Gracious Majesty King 


George, whose loyal and humble servant, Governor Benning 
Wentworth, obligingly caused a blank charter to be filled out, 
pocketed his fee, and dismissed the petitioners with his blessing, 
to found a new town. 

Emmons Stockwell and David Page, Jr., were the vanguard of 
advancing civilization and pitched their camp in the Upper Coos 
in the same year that the charter was granted, 1763, and hunted, 
fished, and trapped through the winter. The rising waters of the 
Connecticut drove them from their hut in the spring and they re- 
treated to the higher ground, where, after they had been joined by 


other proprietors, the first permanent settlement was made, April 
. 
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IsRAEL’s RIVER. 


19, 1764, and Lancaster, the apprentice boy’s dream, became a 
fact. ‘The first season was an active one, what with clearing, 
building, and planting, and by reason of a severe frost in August 
the lusty corn crop was spoiled. But neither hardship nor dis- 


aster deterred the heroic proprietors. They were too far from 


home and neighbors, and the road back was too difficult, to permit 


thought of regret or return. In August, 1764, the first white 
woman came to town in the person of Ruth Page, David’s daugh- 
ter. She promptly married Emmons Stockwell, and made the new 
town more of a family affair than ever. 

When David Page came to examine his newly granted town he 
discovered that the boundaries included but a small portion of the 
coveted intervales. They were mostly in the township of Stoning- 
ton; accordingly he re-located the grant, placing the north-west 
corner some seven miles above its rightful location. This topo- 
graphical transplanting was the occasion of much litigation when 
wars had given chance for it, but Page’s successors were confirmed 
in their title to the “altered ” town, as the old records phrase it. 

The settlement grew slowly. In 1775 there were but eight 
families in town ; for twenty years there was no mill, and the 
nearest neighbors were fifty miles away. The Revolution did 
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much to retard the growth of the place; many persons who had 
actually settled were frightened away, and at times Emmons 
Stockwell was left alone with his family to “hold the fort.” After 
the war the proprietors parted with their lands unwillingly, and 
many intending settlers were kept away. 

Nevertheless the settlement grew steadily. This it has always 
done. It has never had a boom. Never did a community 
better justify the truth that all things come to him who waits. 
Lancaster waited. The samp-block gave way to the mill, the log- 
hut to the framed house, the first bridge was built (the builder 
paying five gallons of brandy, to whom I cannot say, for the priv- 
ilege of crossing it first). Ruth Stockwell kept the school, the 
village lot was laid out, meeting-house common was deeded to 
the town, a two-story house was built, a representative was sent to 
the provincial assembly, a church was gathered ; there was a town. 

This town is probably unequalled in New Hampshire history. 
Probably no town in New England has so steadfastly held to its 
original character or clung to its old-time importance. The 
passing years have not broken nor frayed the strong moral fibre of 
the community. The strong men of the first generation have been 
succeeded by others of equal strength. The place has quietly 


grown from settlement to hamlet, from hamlet to village, from vil- 


lage to town. 

In many respects the place is anomalous. Situated on a mighty 
river with two tributaries running through its confines, there is little 
manufacturing here. The great stream is only an intermittent 
highway of commerce, and the tributaries turn few wheels. Amid 
the mountains, the town contains few mountains. Though placed 
on fertile intervales, its agricultural character is not at once prom- 
inent. Though industrious, it is quiet. 

Lancaster is the mother city of the richest portion of New 
Hampshire, and has always held that relation to its neighbors. 
When the “ County of Cooss”’ was created in 1805, no other place 
was even considered for a county seat. Long before that all the 
business had centered here. Here were the principal merchants, 
and the leading professional men of the county. Here training 
day was held in the olden, golden days of the militia, and the forma- 
tion of a new regiment within the county did not wholly take away 
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Hon. Wa. Heywoop. 
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MAIN STREET. 


this distinction, and the Twenty-fourth regiment mustered at Lan- 
caster until the militia was abolished. 


academy of the community. 
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RESIDENCE or CcL. H. O. Kent. 


banks. Here the first newspaper of the county appeared. In 
brief, here was the capital of a province. 


“History,” said Phillips Brooks to the boys of Exeter academy, 





RESIDENCE oF Geo. LANE. 
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“history is best read in the lives of those who make it.” The 
story of this town, likewise, will be best told in the careers of its 
pioneers and their successors. An extended study of that sort, 
such a biographical encyclopedia as that would entail, is beyond 
the comprehension of these papers and this writer. For them and 
him it is enough to point out the headlands as the coast is 
skirted. 

The first settlers, as has been remarked, were remarkably 
strong men. “They must have been,” commented one on a 
similar remark, “for they moved an entire township seven miles up 
the river.” Seriously, however, they must have been men of great 


— 


LANCASTER MOUss&. 


courage and resources within themselves. To them were added, 
as years went on, others no less sturdy and resourceful. These 
men found their opportunity in the growth of a new country. 
Some of them were attracted here, perhaps, by those oppor- 
tunities. At any rate Judge Richard C. Everett, the first lawyer 
in the Cods country, was so drawn here, and came as a boyish 
emigrant and found a home with Major James Wilder, the first 
magnate of the town, the storekeeper and miller, and the builder 
of the first two-story house. Carefully saving his scant wages, 
the boy at length made off for Dartmouth, taking with him the 
heart of his employer’s daughter, and in due time he returned, an 
attorney, to claim his bride. From the bar he was called to the 
bench, receiving, besides, many other honors. 
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The first church was gathered in 1794, and preaching had been 
maintained, though somewhat irregularly, for some years before. 
The first minister was Parson Willard, an old-style dominie, a 
Harvard graduate, a man of great dignity and learning. For 
twenty-six years he administered the unction of the gospel without 
dissent. Then, being deemed not “sound in the faith,” he asked 
for dismissal, only to be recalled two years later, accepting with 
the provision that he might read his old sermons. He died almost 
in the pulpit, for death came to him on a Sunday morning after 
he had prepared for church and had lain down to refresh himself. 
Among other _. pastors of this 
church have a | been James R. 
Wheelock, P ee he grandson of the 
first, and son of ; 3 See) the 





second, 
president of & -? 4 Dartmouth col- 
lege, and Luke - ©) A. Spofford, 
father of A. R. EN Spofford, libra- 
rian of con §& : Seen gress. Rev. C. 


E. Harrington, D. D., lately oc- 


cupying a pul- [ie ' pit in London, 
England, was : 3% 


also a_ pastor 
here. From this church sprang 
all the other § Protestant de- 
nominations in 7 Lancaster, 
though none of 


foothold with- 


them gained a 
out some trials, 
the first Meth- Grorce Van Dyke. odist preachers 
being treated to a forcible bath in the river at the hands of cer- 
tain upholders of the ancien regime. 

The old meeting-house was given over to civic uses when dis- 
sension had made it impossible to use it as a church, and when 
the withdrawal of town support had disestablished orthodoxy. 
Much altered, the building still stands, and is used as a town hall. 
The interior of the quaint old church has been described with apt 
phrase by a local writer who has brought the edifice vividly to 
view with its porches and stairways, its broad aisle, its high 
pulpit, its sounding-board, the lofty spire, the hinged and clattering 
pew-seats, and the organ-loft with seats for eighty singers. 
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Along with the church came the schools, and Lancaster academy 
sprang up. This school has held its own against the growing pub- 
lic school system, and is now at the head of the schools of the 
town by arrangements effected by the trustees and the board of 
education. 

But we were speaking of the men of Lancaster, particularly of 
those who were allured here by the attractiveness of the new 
community. Such a one was Jared W. Williams, who came here 
from Connecticut, who was a member of the legislature, register of 
probate, state senator, and president of the senate, member of 
congress, governor, judge of probate, and United States senator. 

Such a man, too, was John S. Wells, though he in turn was 


UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


attracted away from Lancaster, and, to complete the extreme, 
removed to Exeter. There he became attorney-general, state 
senator, and president of the senate, nominee for governor, and 
United States senator. 

Jacob Benton was another such, coming here from Vermont, and 


here rising to the head of his profession and entering congress. 


Here, too, he met his tragic death, and here his memorial stands. 

In this connection, too, is counted Ossian Ray, United States 
district attorney and member of congress; and William S. Ladd, 
twice a judge of the highest court in the state; and William 
Burns, his party’s candidate for congress; and Hiram A. Fletcher, 
the leader of the bar; and Benjamin F. Whidden, some time con- 
sul-general and special commissioner of the United States to Hayti. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Among those, too, should be named William Heywood, but just 


gone to his reward, long the Nestor of the bar in three counties 


and two states, “father” to all young men, and friend to everybody. 
Without high public office he adorned private life in the highest 


Episcopal CHURCH. METHODIST CHURCH. 
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degree. And here, too, 

must be recalled the mem- 

ory of that excellent man, 

Richard P. Kent, who for 

more {than sixty years was 

identified with the mercan- 

tile interests of this com- 

munity, and who also has 

a memorial, the gift of his 

family, erected on the bor- 

der of the main thorough- 

fare of the village. These 

men are gone now. Some Pustso Lasaaay. 

of them their sons succeed, the names of Kent, Fletcher, Ladd, 
Heywood, and Williams still remain. Beside them, on the pages 
of Lancaster’s history, are written new names, and in the next 
generation it will be fitting to speak the praise that is now forbid- 
den to Chester B. Jordan, James W. Weeks, Irving W. Drew, 
George R. Eaton, William H. Shurtleff, and a dozen others. 


To her country Lancaster has given freely. The French and 
Indian wars were ended before Lancaster hardly began, yet three 
of her citizens served the king in them. On the Revolutionary 
rolls are the names of twenty Lancaster men. In the War of 1812 
forty-two men from this town took part. In the short-lived, almost 
farcical “Applebee War,” as the Indian Stream insurrection is 
known, nine Lancaster men saw service and Gen. Ira Young, who 


see commanded the state troops 
" in that engagement, was a 
Lancaster man. Three men 
from this town served in the 

war with Mexico, and all 
were privates. Two of them 
were “Tinker Wade” and 
‘*Gentleman Perkins.” 
Of the latter nothing is 
known; but “ Tinker Wade” 

is remembered as_ having 
Masomic Tamrte. been accustomed to catch 
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trout by throwing them pellets of coccudus indicus and bran, intox- 
icating the fish and thus rendering them easy prey. 

To the War of the Rebellion Lancaster made a contribution 
almost unparalleled. No less than two hundred and sixty-one of 
her sons fought to preserve the Union, and twenty-one of them 
bere commissions. A chapter of the History of Lancaster that is 
soon to be brought forth, covers Lancaster’s part in all the wars. 
From it these facts are taken. The chapter was prepared by that 
brilliant son of the town, Col. Henry O. Kent, who bore no incon- 
spicuous part himself in the last of the great struggles of which he 
writes, his services having been justly recognized at last by special 
act of congress confirming his rank. Colonel Kent also treats of 
Lancaster’s participation in the militia organizations under the 
different establishments. The bravest soldier of all these, and 
perhaps there were none braver on 
any rolls, was Col. Edward E. Cross, 
the story of whose life reads like a 
romance. Born in Lancaster, he 
learned the printer’s trade and left 
home. For a time he was a newspa- 
per reporter in Cincinnati and Wash- 
ington, and then he wagoned the first 
printing-press ae 
across the 
plains to Tuc- 
son, Arizona, 
where he estab- 
lished a paper. 

He fought with 
the Apaches 
and other In- 
dians, and 
finally took ser- 
vice with the 
Republic of 
Mexico. Upon 
the outbreak of 
the Rebellion High ScHoot—AcADEMY. 
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he hastened home and offered his sword to his native state. He 
was commissioned colonel of the Fifth regiment of infantry, the 
“Fighting Fifth,” which he gallantly led until cut down at Gettys- 
burg. His bones lie in the little hillside cemetery of his native 
town; above them stands the monument, erected by his friends. 
And his birthplace, 


once the residence 


—— 


of his grandfather, 
Judge Richard Ev- 
erett, is a land- 
mark in the vil- 
lage. There is a 
marked individual- 
ity to Lancaster. 


C. & M. Sration. 


The local flavor is 
still very pronounc- 
ed here, and the 
community has 
abounded in “odd 
sticks,” quite aside 
from any that have 
been cut from the 
MAINE CENTRAL STATION. 

neighboring forests. 
One of these, appearing early in the story of the town and evi- 
dently an exotic, was Sam Nash, a famous hunter for whom Nash’s 
stream is named. Sam was a famous eater as well, and on one 
occasion having been lost in the woods he was rescued by a chum 
who at once prepared a broth to nourish his friend. Fourteen 
quarts Sam ate, said his friend; but Sam denied it, saying that 
while he had eaten fourteen basins full the basin did not hold a 
quart. 

Another well remembered character was one David Weed, a 


lusty fellow who worked for Major Weeks. David’s clothing was 
not always of the best, and his garb on one occasion is described 
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by a little girl as having been “nothing patched.” Another time, 
however, he was better dressed, being arrayed in some cast-off 
clothes of a local dignitary. He regarded himself with some 
admiration, and presented himself before the family circle with 
these commendatory words: 


‘* David Weed is a man indeed, 
His head can stand the weather, 
His legs are long, his arm is strong, 


And he’s well put together.” 


It was in these days of which we now speak that the militia 
flourished; potato whiskey was made in neighborhood stills; the 


only remnant of Braddock’s soldiery was sporting his Cockney 


accent about these New Hampshire hills; and the French consul 
who feared to return to republicanized France, was living here in 
retirement. 

Lancaster was then innocent of metropolitan ideas and modern 
improvements. That famous fire-engine which ripped the shingles 
from a scoffer’s roof was not yet in existence. Louis Annance, a 
tame Indian, a member of the Masonic order, lived in the town 
then, not yet wholly reclaimed from his savage habits, for his pap- 


. - er — 


RicHARD P. KENT. Gov. J. W. WILiiaMs. 
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pooses in Indian fashion were strapped to a board and hung for 
ornament upon the walls of his house. 


This fire-engine was only the first in a long line of improve- 
ments which have made Lancaster what it is,—one of the finest 
towns of the state. Placed as it is at the junction of two great 


PaPEeR MILL. 


railroad systems, considered as it is the centre of life of a large 
territory, visited as it is by thousands annually in search of 
pleasure or in pursuit of business, Lancaster is exposed to the 
keen gaze of the world. 


Little will be seen that is not fair. Nestling amid the moun- 
tains, the village itself spreads out over the level intervales. Its 
broad and well kept streets are lighted by electricity, bordered 
by concrete sidewalk: beneath them run the pipes of an excellent 
water-system, and beside them stand orderly and attractive dwell- 
ings, surrounded by neat and trim grounds. 

The architecture of the town is not especially pretentious. 
Nothing better marks the character of a town than its houses. 
The houses of Lancaster are on the white-with-green-blinds order— 
the regular, substantial New England style. Many of them are 
stately and spacious; not a few are of modern date, but none of 
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them is tricked in the tawdry 


jewels of the jig-saw. They 
were built primarily for homes, 
used. 

the 


court- 


and as_ such 


Lhe 


town, the churches, 


they are 
public buildings of 
the 
house, the library, the jail, the 
academy, the town-hall, and the 
hotel are of varying types, in 
accordance chiefly with the date 
of their erection. The court- 
house is an almost new struct- 
ure, built to’ replace its burned 
The hotel 


ilarly supplants a victim of the 


predecessor. sim- 


flames; and of this house it is 
permissible here to say that it 
merits great praise. The acad- 
emy has seen long years of ser- 


vice. The public library was 


LANCASTER. 


= eer] 


BENTON FOUNTAIN. 


once a church, and later an armory, and became available for its 





How. C. B. JORDAN. 


present purpose through the 
munificence of George P. Row- 


ell of New York The 
town-hall was once the village 


city. 


church; and the jail has been 
recently rebuilt. ‘The commer- 
cial architecture of the town is 
Substantial 
of the 


manufactur- 


not imposing. 

blocks the 
main The 
ing of the place is not of suffi- 


line sides 


street. 


cient magnitude to add a feat- 


ure to the town’s appearance, 


Here are no distinctive indus- 
tries. Aside from the saw-mill 
and grist-mill and machine-shop 


which go with every New Eng- 
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KENT FOUNTAIN. 


land town, there are here also 
a paper mill, a flouring mill, 
an iron foundry, wood-work- 
ing establishments, a_ large 
furniture factory, railroad ma- 
chine-shop, and a unique in- 
dustry in the manufacture of 
machines for making tin cans. 
The Concord & Montreal and 
Maine Central railroads pass 
through Lancaster, and each 
has a new and handsome sta- 
tion. The press of Cos coun- 
ty originated in Lancaster, 
and still finds its strongest 
exponents here, the Cods 
County Democrat and the Zan- 
caster Gazette upholding op- 


posing political views and 


contributing weekly to the stock of human knowledge, satisfac- 


tion, and happiness. 
the Cods Republican, had a bril- 
liant history, numbering among 
its editors Col. Henry O. Kent, 
the Hon. Chester B. Jordan, 
and Col. Josiah H. Benton, Jr., 
the first of whom has since 
served his country in the field 
of war and in high administra- 
tive office, the second having 
sat in the speaker’s chair of the 
New Hampshire legislature, and 
the third being now one of the 
leading attorneys of Boston. 

In the mechanical depart- 
ment the roster is no less nota- 
ble, among the compositors hav- 
ing been Charles Farrar Browne 





One representative of Lancaster journalism, 


Cot. Henry O. Kent. 
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(Artemus Ward), who here first gave evidence of his literary genius, 
and whose whimsicality led to his discharge from his case. Col. 
E. E. Cross also worked in this office, as did George H. Colby, 
who, after a globe-trotting experience which included publishing 


a paper in Honolulu, has returned to Lancaster, where he con- 
ducts what is one of the best bookstores in New England. 


Hon. Irving W. Drew. 


In speaking of Lancaster as it appears, it would be grossly 


unfair to make no mention of the Rowell photographic studios. 
Indeed, Lancaster as it appears in this article is due entirely to 
Mr. Rowell’s skill, for it was he who made all the excellent pho- 
tographs from which this sketch is illustrated. 

And in summing up the industries of the place, a word must be 
said as to the P. J. Noyes Manufacturing company, which owns 
the only manufacturing pharmacy in New England, producing a 
large line of staple and especial pharmaceutical necessaries. 

“In a new country a century and a quarter is a long time,” 
remarks the Hon. Chester B. Jordan by way of preface to his 
admirable biographical sketch of Judge Richard Everett. It is, 
indeed, and the century and a quarter of Lancaster’s existence is 
crowded so full of incident, is so graphic with endeavor, so illu- 
mined with success, that my hasty glance is dulled with regret 
that more cannot be here shown. 
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In particular I have endeavored to make prominent one thing— 
the sturdy character of the people of the place. The persistence 


of the type is some- 
thing remarkable here. 
Lancaster to-day in its 
moral tone is scarcely 
less uncompromising 
than it was when first 
those sturdy Puritans 
came here from Mass- 
achusetts. The steady, 
quiet growth of the 
town has preserved the 
trend of local charac- 
ter where an avalanche 
of population from a 
boom would have an- 
nihilated it. The ap- 
prentice boy who 
caused this town to be, 
can scarcely have 
dreamed of what was 
to follow; but what- 
ever of strength, of 
honesty of purpose, of 
up within his heart, are 


; 








Court House. 


hope, of firmness, of lofty motive, sprang 


found here to-day in the hearts of those 


who have come to possess what he longed for and came to know 


and rule and own. 


MUSIC. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


The echo of Eve’s song in Paradise, 
That rippling floats forever on the air; 
A balm to bring all sad and tear-wet eyes, 


And save the human soul from dark despair. 





THE FAMILY AT GILJE. 
A Domestic Story of the Forties. 
BY JONAS LIE. 


| Translated from the Norwegian by Hon. SAMuEt C. EAsTMAN.] 
wa 


The captain was in a dreadful humor; the doors were banging 
the whole forenoon. 

At dinner time there was a sultry breathing spell, during which 
Joergen and Thea sat with their eyes on their plates, extremely 
cautious not to give any occasion for an explosion. 

The fruit of Joergen’s best exertions to make himself unnoticed 
was nevertheless, as usual, less happy. During the soup he hap- 
pened to make a loud noise in eating with a spoon, which led to a 
thundering 

“ Don’t slobber like a hog, boy.” 

After dinner the captain all at once felt the necessity of com- 
pleting certain computations on a chart and surveying matter that 
had been left since the autumn. 

And now it was not advisable to come too near the office! He 
had an almost Indian quickness of hearing for the least noise, and 
was absolutely wild when he was disturbed. 

It became quiet, a dead calm over the whole house. The spin- 
ning wheel alone could be heard humming in the sitting-room and 
they went gently through the doors below in genuine terror, when 


in spite of all they creaked or some one happened to let the trap- 
door into the cellar fall or make the porch door rattle. 


How could that foolish Torbjoerg hit upon going to scouring 
the stairs now? When she hurriedly retreated with her sand and 
pail, her open mouth and staring eyes showed plainly that she did 
not comprehend the peculiar inward connection between her 
scouring and the captain who was sitting safely up there in his 
office: it was enough that he would fall at once like a tempest 
down from the upper story. 

Now there was a call from up there. 
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He came out from his office with his drawing pen in his mouth: 

What had become of the old blue portfolio of drawings? it had 
been lying on the table in the hall up stairs— 

Ma must go up, and Thinka and Joergen with her, to be ques- 
tioned. 

There—there on the table—there! it had been lying for five 
months! was it the intention to make him entirely miserable with 
all this putting in order and washing? 

“But dear, dear Jaeger, we shall find it if you will only have a 
little patience—we are only looking for it.” 

And there was a search round about everywhere in the garret, 
under old window panes, tables, reels, chests, and old trumpery were 
ransacked. In his anxious zeal Joergen stood on his head, dig- 
ging deep down into a barrel, when ma at length sagaciously 
turned the investigation into the office again,— 

“On the top of the cabinet in the office there, there is a large 
blue portfolio, but you have looked there of course.” 

“There? I—I should like to know who has presumed to—” 

He vanished into the office again. 

Yes, there it lay. 

He flung down his ruling pen; he really was not in a mood to 
work any longer! He sat looking gloomily out before him with his 
elbows leaning against his writing-desk— 

“It is your fault I say, Ma!—or was it possibly I who had the 
smart idea of sending her to Ryfylke?” 

He struck the desk. 

“It is blood money,—blood money, I say! If it is to go on in 
this way, what shall we have to get Joergen on with ?—huf, it goes 
to my head so—eighteen dollars actually thrown into the brook.” 

“She must have a Sunday dress; Thinka has now worn the 
clothes she brought from home over a year and a half.” 

“Even new cloth laced shoes from Stavanger. Yes, indeed, 
not less than from Stavanger—it is put down so,” he snatched 
the bill from the desk—“and an enamelled leather belt, and for 
half-soling and mending shoes two dollars and a quarter—and then 
sewing things! I never heard that a young girl in a house bought 


sewing things—and postage a dollar and a half—it is wholly in- 
credible.” 
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“For the year and a half, you must remember, Jaeger, fifteen 
cents for each letter.” 

“A miserly judge, I say, who does not even pay for the letters 
which go from the office! Now, why did she write last when just 
before she sent messages in the letter to your sister-in-law? But 
there it comes with a vengeance-—four and a half yards of silk 
ribbon! Why didn’t she make it ten, twenty yards,—as long as 
from here to Ryfylke? Then she might have broken her father 
at once; for I see what it leads to.” 

“Remember they go on visits and to company at the sheriff’s, 
the minister’s, and the solicitor’s, very often; we must let her go 
decently.” 

“Oh, I never heard before that daughters must cost money. It 
is a bran newrule you have hit upon; and what is it coming to?” 

“ He who will not sow, Jaeger, will not reap.” 

“Yes, don’t think it looks like fine harvest—this country! 
this country—Adonis there in the office who makes sharp eyes at 
her—a poor clerk who does not have to pass an examination! 
But he is so quick at the partition of inheritances, ha, ha.” 


Ma seemed to be a little overcome, and gazed before her hope- 
lessly. 


“ Yee-s, Thinka wrote that; he is so quick in the partition of in- 
heritances, is he! Don’t you think that was rather a nice intro- 
duction by her for him?” he hummed. “It is clear as mud that 
she is taken with him; your sister-in-law would not otherwise have 
written about it as she did.” 

“Thinka has a gentle nature,” came the answer somewhat 
slowly and thoughtfully, “and is certainly so easily hoodwinked, 
poor thing, warm and susceptible as she is; but then she has 
now seen so much of the world about her!” 

“Yes, the world does not move in verse! As Lieutenant Baus- 
back said he paid his debts with old Mother Stenberg, she was 
exactly three and a half times as old as he when they were 
married.” 

“She has always been pliable—we can hope that she is amen- 
able to a word from her parents. I will write and represent to 
her the prospects.” 

“The prospects! Don’t meddle with that,Ma! Marriage don’t 
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grow on trees. Or what kind of a match do you think Thinka 
can make up here? When I am old and retired on a pension it 
is a nice lookout, with all our daughters on our hands! Don’t 
let us be mad with pride, Ma, stark mad! That runs in your blood 
and that of all the Zittow’s.” 

Ma’s lips stiffened a little and her eyes looked keenly black ; 
but it was over in a moment. 

“T think that after all we might economize on pork and butter 
here in the house; it is not half so salt as it is used in many 
places for servants, and then, when the pigs—only the hams, I 
mean—can go with the load to the city, then we can very likely 
find the way out to get the money in again. Otherwise, I should 
be entirely disheartened. But if we are to send the money, I 
think you ought to send it to the post office at once, Jaeger. 
They ought not to see anything but that you pay cash down.” 

The captain rose and puffed. 

“Ten and five are fifteen—and there are eighteen.” He 
counted the money out of a drawer in his desk. ‘We shall never 
see the money again. Where are the scissors, the scissors, I say?” 

He began to cut the envelope for the money letter out of an 
old gray wrapper of an official letter, which he turned. 

“Your coat and comforter are lying here, by the stove,” said 
ma, when she came in again. 

“There. Put the sealing-wax and seal in the inside pocket, so 
that I shall not forget them; otherwise I must pay for sealing.” 

It was as if the captain’s bad humor had been swept 
away when he came back hastily from the post-office. He had 
found a letter from Inger-Johanna, and immediately began to peep 
into it; but it became too dark. 

His coat was off in a trice, and, with his hat still on, he began 
eagerly to read by the newly lighted candle. 

“Ma! Ma! Tell ma to come in at once—and another candle!” 

He could not see any more, as the candle made a halo of ob- 
scurity, and they had to wait till the wick burned up again. 

Ma came in, turning down her sleeves after the baking. 

“ Now you shall hear,” he said. 

“That such a ball cannot be longer! Aunt would like to be 
one of the first to leave, so during the cotillion I sat in constant 
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anxiety lest she should order the sleigh. Then I am to be ex- 
amined; but then, it is now no longer as it was the first two or 
three times we drove home, when I chattered and blabbed out 
every possible thing, turned my soul and all my feelings inside 
out into aunt’s bosom as a pocket. 

“ Yesterday I was at my seventh, and already engaged way into 
the ninth; which still will not be my last, I hope, this winter (I led 
five times). Yesterday, also, I happily escaped Lieutenant Mein, 
the one with Joergen’s bridle in his mouth, who has begun to wait 
to make sure of me for the cotillion, as he says. He sits and 
stands in the companies at home at aunt’s (which is all he does, 
as there is not a word in his mouth) and only looks and glowers 
at me. 

“Well, you should see my dancing cards! I think I have led 
a third part of all the dances this winter. Aunt has made me a 
present of a sash buckle which is beautiful, and, with all the dark 
yellow stones, improves the dress wonderfully. Aunt has taste ; still 
we never agree when I dress myself. Old Aunt Alette was up here 
yesterday, and I got her on my side. So I got relieved from hav- 
ing ear-drops dangling about my ears; they felt as if two sticks of 
timber were hanging behind me, and then I must be allowed to 
have sleeves wide enough to move my arm if I am not to feel 
like a wooden doll. 

“You must know that I have grown three inches since I left 
home. But never in my life have I really known what it is to 
exist, I believe, till this winter. When I shut my eyes, it is as if 
I can see in a dream a whole series of balls with chandeliers, 
through which music is floating, and I am dancing, and am led 
through the throng, which seems to make way for me. 

“T understand how Aunt Elenore must have felt, she who was 
so beautiful, and, whom they say, I resemble so; she died after a 
ball, Aunt Alette says; it must have been of joy. There is noth- 


ing like dancing; nothing like seeing them competing for engage- 


ments, kneeling, as it were, with their eyes, and then becoming 
confused when I answer them as they do n’t expect. 

“ And how many times do you really think now I have heard 
that I have such wonderful black hair, such wonderful firm eyes, 
superb bearing; how many times do you think it is said to me, in 
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the most delicate manner and in the most unpolished manner? 
Aunt has also begun to admire; I could wish that the whole win- 
ter, my whole life (so long as I am beautiful, no longer) was one 
single ball, like the Polish count, who drove over sugar. 

“ And, then, I have always such a desire to die after every time, 
when I am lying and thinking of it, and, as it were, hear the 
music in my ears, until I come to think of the next one. 

“For that I am going to have a new dress, light yellow with 
black; that and white are most becoming to me, aunt says, and 
then again, new yellow silk shoes, buttoned up to the ankles; 
aunt says that my high instep betrays race, and that I feel I have ; 
truly, I don’t mind speaking right out what I think; and it is so 
amusing to see people open their eyes, and wonder what sort of a 
person you ever can be. 

“T really begin to suspect that several of our gentlemen have 
neither seen a living pig or duck, or a colt (which is the prettiest 
thing I know). They become so stupid as soon as I merely name 
something from the country; it might be understood if I said it 
in French, uz canard, un cheval, un cochon, une vache. 

“Student Grip contends that of those who have been born in 
the city not one in ten has ever seen a cow milked. He also 
provokes aunt by saying that everything which happens in French 
is so much finer, and thinks that we like to read and cry over two 
lovers who jump into the water from Pont Neuf; but only let the 
same thing happen here at home, from Vaterland’s bridge, then it 
is vulgar; and, indeed, I think he is often right. Aunt has to 
smile. And however much she still says he lacks in the polished 
manners and culture of blood, she is amused at him. And so 
they are everywhere, for he is invited out every single day in the 
week. 

“He generally comes Sunday afternoons, and for coffee, for 
then he is sure that both aunt and I are bored, he says (yes, 
horribly; now, how can he know that?) and that he is not 
obliged to walk on stilts, and tell lies among the blue tea-cups. 

“ And, then, he and aunt are amusing with a vengeance, when 
he speaks freely and aunt opposes him and takes him down. For 
he thinks for himself always; that I can see when he is sitting 
with his head on one side and gently stirring his spoon in his cup. 
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[t makes one smile, for if he means no you can see it from the 
top of his head long before he says it. 

“He is not a little talked about in the city, as one of the worst 

of the student society in being zealous for all their wild ideas. 
3ut aunt finds him piquant and thinks that youth must be suf- 
fered to sow their wild oats. On the contrary, uncle says that 
this kind is more ruinous for a young man’s future than the worst 
transgressions, since it destroys his capacity for discipline. 

“What he thinks of me I would like to know. Sometimes he 
asks, impertinently,— 

“*You are going to the ball this evening, I suppose, Miss 
Jaeger?’ 

“ But I have it out with him to the best of my ability, ask aunt 
for advice about some fancy work, and yawn so comfortably and 
look out of the window just when he is the most excited. 

“T see very well it provokes him, and the last time he asked if 
Miss Jaeger would not abstract her thoughts from the next ball 
for a moment. 


“Uncle is often cross at his perverseness, and contends that he 


is a disagreeable person ; but I don’t believe he would readily let 
him go from the office since he is so capable. 


“Uncle lives only in his office; he is so tremendously noble. 
You should hear how he can go and worry for the least fault or 
want of punctuality in his office.” 

“T think the devil is in the fellow—now he is governor,” the 
captain declared. “He has reached the highest grade and can’t 
be removed, and has no need to worry.” 

“ Poor Josiah,” sighed ma, “he was always the most irritable of 
my brothers; but the best head.” 

“Yes, the judge at Ryfylke took both force and will for his 
part.” 


A fortnight later they were surprised by a letter from the gov- 
ernor’s wife, with one from Inger-Johanna enclosed. 

The governcr’s lady must, in any event, be allowed to keep her 
dear Inger-Johanna at least a year longer; she had become indis 
pensable both to her and the governor, so that it was even diffi 
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cult for them to realize that she could have another home — “ She 
has spoiled her uncle by the young life she has brought into the 
house. My dear Zittow with his scrupulous conscientiousness is 
overburdened with anxieties and responsibilities in his great office, 
and is sadly in need of amusements and recreation after so many 
wakeful nights. Nay, so egotistical are we,” she added in joke, 
“that I will propose that we divide her in the most unjust man- 
ner,— that she shall make a visit home this summer, but only to 
come down to us again. Anything else would be a great disap- 
pointment. 

“But do not let us bring a possibly unnecessary apple of discord 
upon the carpet too easily; it might turn out like the treaty be- 
tween the great powers about the beautiful island in the Mediter- 
ranean; during the diplomatic negotiations it vanished. And, in- 
deed, I lack very little of being ready to guarantee that our dear 
subject of dispute will not in a shorter time herself rule over a 
home, which will be in proportion to what she with her nature and 
beauty can lay claim to. 

“That I, as her aunt, should be somewhat partially blind to her, 
can I hardly believe ; at least I can cite an experienced, well informed 
person of the same mind in our common friend, Captain Roennow, 
who last week came here with the royal family from Stockholm, 
and, in parenthesis be it said—it must be between us—is on the 
point of having an extraordinary career. He was thoroughly en- 
thusiastic at seeing Inger-Johanna again, and declared that she 
was a perfect beauty, and a born lady who was sure to excite at- 
tention in circles which were even above the common, and much 
more which we ought not to let our dear child hear. I can only 
add that on leaving he warmly, and with a certain anxiety, recom- 
mended me to keep and still further develop her. 

“Tf not just in his first youth, he is at least perhaps /Ae, or at any 
rate one of the, most elegant and most distinguished men in the 
whole on my list, and it would not be difficult for him to win even 
the most pretentious.” 

“No, I should say that, by George. You, Ma,” said he, winking, 
“what do you say now? Now, I think it is all going on well.” 

The captain took a swinging march over the floor, and then fell 
upon Inger-Johanna’s letter. 
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“Dear Parents: 

“No, now I must tell you something. Captain}Roennow has been 
here. He came just as aunt had a reception. He looks twice as 
handsome and brave as he did when he was at our house at Gillje, 
and I saw plainly that he started a little when he got his eye on 
me, even while he stopped and paid his respects to aunt. 

“My heart beat rapidly, you must know, as soon as I saw him 
again ; for I was really half afraid that he would have forgotten 
me. 


“But he came up and took both my hands and said very warmly, 


“«The bud which I last saw at Gilje, is now blossomed out.’ 

“T blushed a little, for I knew very well that it was he who from 
the first brought it about that I came here. 

“But I call that finished manners, and an easy, straightforward 
way of conducting himself. Entertaining as he was, he never lost 
a particle of his grand manly dignity, and there was hardly a ques- 
tion of paying attention to any other person than to him in par- 
ticular the whole evening. I must admit that hereafter I shall 
have another standard for a real gentleman that I would call a 
man, and there are certainly many who do not come up to it. 

“ Aunt has also expatiated on his beauty; I believe she was flat- 
tered because he was so kind and cordial to me, she has ever 
since been in such excellent humor. 

“ After that he was here daily. He had so much to tell us about 
life in Stockholm and at the court, and always talked to me about 
you at home, about father, who except that he was older ”— 

“Much, much older, yes,” put in the captain eagerly, “ about 
four or five years at least.” 

“ Always was his never-to-be-forgotten friend. 

“You can believe these were pleasant evenings. Aunt under- 
stands that thing. There is a great void since he is gone. Aunt 
thinks so, too. We have sat talking about him, and hardly any- 
thing else than him, these two evenings since he went away. 

“ Yesterday evening Grip came here. We have not seen him at 
all since the first time Captain Roennow was here. And can any 
one imagine such a man? He seems to see nothing in him. He 
sat and contradicted, and was so cross and disagreeable the whole 
evening that aunt was quite tired of him. He argued about living 
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externally, hollow drum, and some such things, as if it should not 
be just the genuine manliness and naturalness, that one must 
value so much in Captain Roennow. 

“Oh, I lay half the night angry. He sat playing with his teacup 
and talked about people who could go through the world with a 


silk ribbon of phrases and compliments: that one could flatter 


to death a sound understanding, so that at last there stood again 


a plucked—lI plainly heard him mumble—wild goose. Dreadful 
insolence! Iam sure he meant me. 


“When he had gone aunt also said, that hereafter she should 
refuse to receive him, when there was no other company present; 


she was tired of his performances en (féte a ¢éte ; that kind of men 
must have a certain restraint put upon them. He will never have 
any kind of a career, she thought, he carries his own notions too 
high. 

“ However, it will be very tiresome if he stays away; for with all 
his peculiarities he is very often a good war comrade for me against 
aunt.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MAY. 
BY BELA CHAPIN. 


The charming days of lovely May, 

With all the groves in green array, 
Are come, new joy to yield; 

The sunshine and descending rain 

Hasten the growth of rising grain 
In every farmer's field. 


How blissful now the sweet perfume, 
Pervading all the orchard bloom, 
Of many an opening flower! 
From apple, cherry, plum, and pear 
There comes a fragrance on the air 
To bless the spring-time hour. 
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THE NEW STUDIES IN THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 
W. N. CRAGIN. 


I am aware that by referring to those studies as new, which 
have been regularly taught now for several years in our best 
schools, I lay myself open to the suspicion of being a trifle slow; 
nevertheless they are new to a certain very considerable class of 
our schools ; and not a few school committees are still discussing 
the wisdom of introducing them into the common-school course. 

The country schools are the last to feel the impulse of innova- 
tions; and here in New Hampshire, notwithstanding all the agita- 
tion of new methods and new studies that has been going on for 
the past ten years, notwithstanding the fact that the course of in- 
struction in the city schools has been practically revolutionized 
within that period, it would not be difficult to find schools where 
just the same subjects are taught as were taught fifty years ago, 
and where the methods of teaching have not materially changed. 

Not that the country schools as a class have not changed; for 
they have. But the change has not been a progressive one, and 
has been slight in degree as compared with that which has taken 
place in the city schools. There, the change has been indeed 
rapid and radical. 


It is only a few years, comparatively speaking, since the first 


daring iconoclast declared that a knowledge of reading, writing, 


and arithmetic, was not an adequate common-school education ; 
that, as a steady intellectual diet, these studies were altogether 
too meagre ; that there was nothing stimulating or inspiring about 
them, and that the common-school course of study was sadly in 
need of enrichment. 


This statement, at first looked upon as rank heresy, has since 
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been generally accepted as truth; and within a brief period of 
time the city, and many of the town, school systems have under- 
gone a complete revolution both in the manner and matter of their 
teaching. History and geography have been modernized and in- 
vested with new interest. Literature, instead of being reserved 
for the favored few who are able to complete the high-school 
course, has been brought down to the primary grades; and is now 
one of the first subjects that the child encounters, and one that he 
pursues longest. Natural science, too, has been brought down 
from the high-school course to the primary; and children now 
study the phenomena and laws of nature from their first entrance 
into school, and study them not from text-books but at first hand, 
from Nature herself. Music, drawing, and physical culture have 
found their way into the schools, and are now established upon 
what seems to be a permanent basis. Manual training, too, is fast 
finding its way into popular favor. Geometry and algebra have 
been brought into the grammar-school course in many places; 
and even a foreign language—Latin, or French—has found favor in 
some localities. So that the common-school education of to-day 
is a very different thing from that of fifty years ago. 

While these new subjects have been readily incorporated into 
the graded-school systems, they have been slow in finding their 
way into the country schools, and even now they have not been 
adopted to any great extent. 

Reforms in education, as in other lines, are not accomplished 
in a moment; but an idea that is really valuable, that marks a 
distinct advance over the knowledge or practice of the past, is 
sure of universal acceptance in process of time. So, as regards 
these new additions to the common-school course, if they are 
really valuable, if they are better than the three Rs of our fathers, 
if they furnish a basis for the kind of education which the present 


generation needs, they must ultimately prevail and find their way, 


in part at least, into the most remote and unprogressive district 
schools; but that they can be profitably introduced into the coun- 
try schools, or even into the average graded schools, of New 
Hampshire at the present time, is a matter which is not self-evi- 
dent, to say the least. 

We may learn something from the experience of various cities 
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ind towns which have attempted to modernize their courses of 
study upon these lines. We find that these attempts have not 
been uniformly successful; that the results obtained have not 
been, in all instances, all that could be desired, or all that were 
expected, even. 


From various sources the complaints have been heard that the 


study of literature in the primary grades was spoiling the reading 


and phonics, the spelling; that the geographical reader and book 
of travel were destroying all exact geographical knowledge, and 
substituting in its place a mere smattering of general information ; 
that music, drawing, physical culture, and manual training were so 
crowding the course that nothing was, or could be, taught thor- 
oughly. 

\ll these complaints are doubtless weil grounded; but what do 
they indicate? That these subjects should not be taught? That 
we should go back to the old district-school basis? Not at all. 
These studies were introduced to effect an educational reform, 
and reforms do not move backward. It is useless to wish for the 
old simplicity and thoroughness of the district school. If we 
could have it back again, just as it was in its best days, it would 
not serve our purpose at all. It would not compare favorably 
with the modern graded school, faulty as that is. 

If these modern studies are not effecting the improvement that 
was expected of them, the fault lies not in the studies themselves 
but in our use of them; if the course is overcrowded, this condi- 
tion is no more likely to be caused by too many studies than by a 
poor arrangement of them. 

We know of many schools where all these new studies are 
taught and the old subjects not neglected, where they are effecting 
just the awakening of interest on the part of the pupils that was 
expected of them, and where there is time enough to teach every- 
thing thoroughly ; but it is noticeable that these schools are under 
the direction of thoroughly trained teachers and skilled supervis- 
ors, and I know of no instance where either of these was wanting 
that the new education has proved an unqualified success. The 
modern course of study in the hands of untrained teachers is a 
dismal failure, for a narrow understanding of a few things is more 


to be desired than a broad conception of—nothing. 
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Until the teaching force of our New Hampshire schools is bet- 
ter trained and better educated, and until there is some system of 
supervision other and more efficient than the town school board, 
the outlook for the new studies is not encouraging except in a few 
favored localities. 

If we would keep abreast of the educational progress of other 
states, and at the same time avoid the disastrous results of teach 
ing what we cannot teach, our first efforts should be directed to 
the teachers and school authorities. Having modernized them 
somewhat, we may hope, in time, to modernize our teaching with- 
out destroying its efficiency. The inspiring influence of the new 
studies will then make itself felt in the schools of country and 
town; for once properly taught, their value will never again be 
questioned. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL—A PROBLEM. 


A Paper Read Before the State Teachers’ Association at Concord, 
October, 1893. 


BY C. L. WALLACE, PRINCIPAL LISBON HIGH SCHOOL, 


The rural school, as it exists to-day, demands our serious and 
immediate attention. 

We who are teachers and colaborers should do all in our 
power to arouse the citizens of this commonwealth to a better 
understanding of the necessity and importance of improving and 
enlarging the facilities for education in our district schools. 

The rapid strides which our city and town schools have made 
during the past decade toward improvements and progress, show 
a growing interest, and make the contrast between the district 
and graded school all the more deplorable. 

A great per cent. of our children are found in the rural schools, 
and are dependent upon the state alone for all the education that 
they will ever receive. 

These young people will soon become the men and women who 
will have influence and who will control the laws of our state and 
government, and it is of the utmost importance that they receive 
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the counsel and guidance of competent teachers and experienced 
supervisors. 

Many of cities and large villages realize this, and have only the 
most intellectual and judicious men for supervisors and superin- 
tendents, whose duty it is to systematize and arrange the work and 
see that it is faithfully and thoroughly carried out by the subordi- 
nate teachers, who are usually well qualified to fill these respon- 
sible positions. 

The reverse of this is found in the country school. The super- 
visors, or local committee, are men who, oftentimes, are chosen 
through personal feeling, and are without a proper knowledge of 
good school work. They are busy, hard-working men, and can- 
not give the time and attention that the school requires. 

Occasionally, we find men on the local school boards who are 
really competent, but are powerless to accomplish much in the 
way of reform, 

Such men must have the support of parents as well as 
teachers, if advancement is made. The teachers, whom they are 
obliged to employ, are mostly inexperienced and inefficient. 

They enter upon their work without any definite idea of what 
is required of them. 

“There is no specified course, details are not outlined,” and the 
work is stated only in a general way. 

There is no record of studies, classes, or progress left them, 


whereby they can classify and arrange the school in order. The 


scholars are allowed to take up whatever studies they may choose, 


regardless of what their previous standing has been. There is no 
incentive to diligent and faithful study on the part of the pupils. 

The scholars are naturally inclined to lose interest in the 
monotonous routine of school life carried on in such a shiftless 
and slipshod manner, and think only of having a good time. 

Frequently men come to me for teachers, and invariably the 
call is for those who can keep order. They say, “We don’t care 
whether they teach them anything or not: all we ask of them is 
to maintain order.” 

Thus the schools which, in my opinion, should have the best 
organized force of teachers, really have the poorest. 

Such districts have not the money with which to employ skilled 
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and competent teachers ; for this reason, the positions are filled 
with unqualified instructors. 

Should there be scholars in these schools who are ambitious 
and desirous of receiving an education, they find it necessary to 
leave home to attend school. ‘This often brings about a change, 
as many of our farmers sell or leave their homes for the sole pur- 
pose of giving their children an education. This may account, 
in part, for the large number of abandoned farms found in our 
state. 

If we could check this influx to cities and towns, and build up 
our rural districts by maintaining good schools, would it not have 
a tendency to promote habits of industry and thrift in our rural 
neighborhoods ? 

Could the district schools be graded, the work done in our high 
schools would be more satisfactory. In our high school we have 
twenty-five tuition scholars, and nearly all of these have been 
obliged to waste time in the grammar room, for the reason that 
they were not able to pass the examinations required to admit 
them to the higher department. 

We are compelled to be lenient, oftentimes too much so, in 
order to keep the scholars in school. They keenly feel the 
humiliation of being classed with scholars younger than them- 
selves, and a great many will give up school life rather than 
experience this. 

The process of grading the rural schools would necessitate a 
definite and carefully arranged plan on the part of intelligent and 
experienced superintendents, “the teachers acting with them and 


giving information in regard to the classification of pupils where 


they rightfully belong.’ 

Uniformity of text-books and a properly arranged programme 
would be absolutely indispensable. We see no way by which this 
can be brought about, other than through our legislative laws. 

Our state superintendent has a large field to work in, and it is 
impossible for him to give the time and attention needed to super- 
intend and systematize the work in our ungraded schools. He 
should have the assistance of intelligent and experienced men in 
framing and arranging a course of study, which should be adapted 
to the needs of the schools in each county. This would be no 
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easy task, as it would require a great amount of patience and 
perseverance to formulate a course which would in every way 
coincide with the people’s idea. 

The good resulting from our state law in furnishing free text- 
books cannot, at the present time, be estimated. 

In my own school I can see a marked improvement in attend- 
ance. 

You will pardon me, if I mention a few encouraging changes 
which have come to my notice : 

When I took the school in Lisbon four years ago, the high 
school registered eighteen pupils, one of which was paying tuition ; 
to-day we have fifty pupils registered in the high-school department, 
twenty-five of them paying tuition. This shows quite an increase, 
and I believe it is largely due to the law providing free text-books. 

If the schools, from which we are receiving these pupils, could 
be graded and the work be carried out in a systematic and thor- 
ough manner, I believe the increase in attendance in our village 
graded schools would be still greater. 

If these schools are graded, and the scholars can be graduated 
from them, receiving certificates of proficiency in the various 
studies, it will be a powerful incentive for good in promoting the 
cause of education in our country school. 

It would seem that much good would result in being graduated 
with honor from the district school. 

If pupils could receive a certificate of good moral character 
and deportment, as well as a knowledge of the studies that 
they have pursued, would it not be easier for them to secure em- 
ployment? Would not our manufacturers and business men have 
more confidence in a boy accompanied with such recommenda- 
tions? And would not the parents show more interest if their 
children could receive certificates, which would, many times, 
enable them to secure positions after leaving school? Would it 
not help them to realize the necessity of their children attending 
school regularly ? 

This, no doubt, is the reason why many of our youth are de- 
prived of the education needed to make a success in life. 

It should be the duty of the state to see that the best possible 


corps of teachers is obtained, and she should be energetic in 
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removing the incompetent and in stimulating the efficient teachers 
to their best efforts. 

See that our schools are supplied with able, competent teachers, 
and such a system, the “graded system,’ would satisfactorily 
solve the problem of the country school. 


NOTES ON NEW ENGLAND PRONUNCIATION. 
BY CHARLES C. MORGAN, NASHUA. 


In the summer of 1891, I met, in the city of York, England, 
many members of the British Archzological Society, one of the 
principal learned bodies in Great Britain. The society was 
holding its summer meetings. The Marquis of Ripon was at 
its head; and, in general, the members were men of superior 
social standing and culture. Regarding them as, at least, fairly 
representative of the educated classes, I listened attentively to 
their conversation, and gave especial heed to their pronunciation. 
I was curious to learn whether there was really any such marked 
difference between cultivated English and American speech as 
is sometimes. said. The opportunity was favorable; for I was 
with them nearly two days, and, on Sunday, was honored with 
an invitation to attend, in their company, a religious service at 
York Minster. 

During Sunday evening, while a few of us were gathered in a 
small parlor, the conversation turned upon Alexandria, in Egypt, 
as an attractive winter resort. One of the gentlemen, speaking 
of the many English and Americans sojourning there, remarked 


that two or three schools had been established lately in the city 


for teaching our language. Another, catching at his remark, 
asked in a slightly ironic tone, “Do they teach English or Ameri- 
can?” The question was hardly impertinent, as will appear from 
the following facts. 

We must admit that there is a considerable list of words 
which, in America, have a slightly different sense from what 
they bear in England. Without attempting to enumerate them, I 
will mention a few, for example, with their English equivalents : 
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Appreciate for enhance in value—The English seldom or never use 
appreciate as the opposite of depreciate; admire for be delighted 

as, I should admire to hear him; banter for challenge—as, He 
bantered him for a race; bound for obliged—as, He was bound to 
do it; deed for convey—as, I will deed him the property; mail 
for post; raise for procure—as, I purpose to raise money; sick 
for any kind of bodily illness—Englishmen rarely use the word 
sick in a physical sense, except with reference to nausea or sick- 
ness at the stomach; biscuits for cakes of soft bread, as well as 
of hard,—the word in England meaning only hard bread, or what 
we call crackers; bureau for chest of drawers; connections for 
relations by marriage—the term relations in England being 
applied indiscriminately to all with whom they are allied, either 
by blood or by marriage ; gentleman and lady—-as applied to per- 
sons of inferior social rank; help for servant; limb for leg; 
dress for gown: lumber for cut or sawn timber; notion for in- 
clination—as, I have a notion to do it ; pitcher for jug—An English- 
man, at table, would say, Pass me the milk jug; temper for 
passion—as, He showed temper—lIn England this would signify 
control of passion, rather than indulgence in anger; timber for 
forest—a usage more common in the South and West than in 
New England. I might add many other words, the American 
usage of which is criticised abroad. The list would be not a little 
enlarged if it included words which in our own country have 
acquired peculiar figurative meanings, and which, in many in- 
stances, partake of the nature of slang; for example, ventilate 
for expose, or express freely—as, Their rascally scheme, when dis- 
covered, was ventilated in the newspapers,—Alderman Jones ven- 
tilated his ideas on the subject. 

But, besides the difference in the meaning of many words, it 
must be admitted there is also a considerable difference in pronun- 
ciation and intonation. ‘To our ears, an Englishman speaks with 
a slight foreign accent. In many cases, it is nearly intermediate 
between that of the educated Irish and the American. His voice 
is considerably modulated, often taking the rising inflection at 
the end of a sentence; while that of the American tends to a 


monotone. A sojourner abroad, on returning to this country, is 


impressed with the prevailing monotony of American speech. 
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In England the vowel sounds are dwelt upon, in many in- 
stances, a little longer, or have greater quantity relatively than in 
America; and this occurs without reference to emphasis or elocu- 
tionary effect. In the discourse which I heard from the canon 
of York Minster on the Sunday before mentioned, he said most 
instead of mdst—the e sound being considerably prolonged. In 
like manner, he said prdyer, instead of prayer; hére, instead of 
hére. 


In the conversations of members of the Archzological society, 


I noticed the same tendency to give greater quantity to the 
¢ Da Bb 4 


vowels; so likewise, in an address by Archdeacon Farrar, at 
Westminster Abbey, and in a sermon by the canon of St. Paul's. 

In England, oftener than in America, the letter @ approximates 
in sound to a in father, or is intermediate between this sound and 
that of a in man. An Englishman says branch,* not branch nor 
brahnch; glass, not gliss nor glahs; raft, not raft nor rahft. 
The greater prevalence of the short sound of a, in our own coun- 
try, probably was brought about between two and three genera- 
tions ago by the imperfect notation of @ sounds in Walker's 
Dictionary—which marked the intermediate sound, in all cases, 
the same as the short sound. American lexicographers have 
long protested against this fault, but it is still common here. 

Mere and merely are very commonly pronounced in England 
mére and mérely—the ¢ having a short sound, the same as in 
merry. This is noticeable in the speech of many educated men. 

Been is seldom pronounced as here, with the short sound of / 
as in pin; nor is it pronouced with the full, long sound of ¢, the 
same as in bean, and as it is given by some Americans, who, hav- 
ing returned from a brief sojourn abroad, make a pedantic at- 
tempt at English pronunciation. The Englishman begins his 
utterance of the double vowel in been with the sound of long ¢ 
and glides into that of short 7 as in pin—thus, be’in. It is not 
easy for us to copy this peculiarity; since it is a combination of 
vowel sounds, such as, I believe, does not occur at all in Ameri- 
can speech. ‘The same peculiarity is sometimes heard in his pro- 

*The dot over the vowel a is here used, as in Ayres’ “ Orthoepist,” to 
indicate the intermediate sound between short a and a in father. The same 


sound is denoted by Worcester with a short horizontal line over the a, sur- 
mounted by a vertical line. 
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nunciation of in, pin, and other words in which the combination 
in occurs; thus,—e’in, pe’in. It is an approximation to the ¢ 
sound of 7, as heard in Irish speech and in various languages of 
continental Europe. It is true that many English dictionaries 
mark the vowel sound in been as ¢ long, while others mark it as 
/ short; but neither are quite correct, according to English usage, 
since it is a compromise between the two. ‘Their failure to indi- 
cate the intermediate or composite sound probably is due, in 


some instances, to their imperfect systems of marking for pronun- 


ciation (which are much inferior to various systems lately de- 


vised); while, in other instances, it may be due to the want of 
careful discrimination. ‘The pronunciation bén was warranted as 
long ago as when Spenser wrote his “ Faery Queene,” for the 
word was then frequently spelled ben. But there is no justifica- 
tion for it at present. 

I have referred to a tendency in England to prefix to the sound 
of 7 short, in some cases, a slight sound of e—thus, pe’in for pin. 
In America, there is a growing disposition—which is inexcusable— 
to give to /, in many instances, the full sound of long ¢; for 
example, alpeen for alp‘ne' or alpine, rapeen for rap‘ne, teeny for 
tiny or tiny, chloreen for chlorine, bromeed for bromide, and even 
pantomeem for pantomime. This fault is most noticeable among 
young persons who have lately taken up the study of French. It 
should be carefully avoided. 

There are several words in our language, in which, it appears to 
me, the sound of long @ is slightly shortened or made intermediate 
between that and the sound of ¢ in done; for instance, whole, 
both, quoth, and more. All of these, except quoth, have been 
marked uniformly, by the dictionary-makers, with the long sound; 
and, by a considerable majority of them, quoth has been so 
marked. Buchanan, perhaps, was the first to observe that ¢@ in 
quoth had not the full long sound; and therefore he marked it as 
having the short sound—the same as in moth. But in this he 
was obviously wrong. Walker dissented; yet remarked,—* This 
latter pronunciation is certainly more agreeable to the general 
sound of 0 before ¢/, as in broth, froth, cloth, etc., but my ear fails 


1 The small italic i is used here to indicate the obscure sound—which is marked 
in Worcester’s dictionaries with a dot underneath the vowel. 
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me,” he continues, “if I have not always heard it pronounced like 
the o in doth, as if written Aw#th, which is the pronunciation Mr. 
Elphinstone gives it, and, in my opinion, is the true one.” Among 
the later authorities, Worcester gives with and kwoth—preferring 
the former. The difficulty in deciding between the two, really lies 
in the fact that, until recently, orthoepists have not noticed the 
few instances of a well-defined intermediate sound between long 
and short 0, and accordingly, in their keys to pronunciation, have 
not provided for it. This intermediate is perceived only by care- 
ful comparison. Some years ago, before I was aware of the dif- 
ference of opinion respecting guoth, I remember having a discus- 
sion with a well known college president about the sound of @ in 
whole. He dissented from my opinion that it had not the full 
long sound. After several futile attempts to convince him of the 
slightly shortened sound, I mentioned an inscription on a placard 
hanging in the window of a clothes-cleaning establishment, ‘“ Spots 
taken out without cleaning the whole.” When I asked the learned 
gentleman if he would read it, “ Spots taken out without cleaning 
the hole,” he laughed heartily and admitted his mistake. 


It may be proper to add, at this point, that Webster’s key to 
pronunciation, in 1840, gave only four sounds for the vowel 0; 


while Worcester’s, in 1846, gave six sounds, and Sargent’s “ Pro- 
nouncing Spelling-Jsook,” in 1864, gave nine sounds. Sargent 
notices the shortened sound [ have mentioned, but only when it 
occurs before 7, which he thinks modifies it—as, for example, in 
more. 1 do not know to what extent it has been observed by 
others. So far as I have noticed, long 0, when it comes before ¢/, 
is slightly shortened, or has the intermediate sound; as in both, 
loth, sloth, and quoth. Its shortened sound in loth will be read- 
ily perceived on comparing it with the sound of @ in loathe. 

In respect to the sound of long «, as it occurs in the final sylla- 
ble ure when the latter has a secondary accent, I have noticed no 
difference between cultivated English and American speech. The 
words, literature, forfeiture, coverture, aperture, overture, and por- 
traiture, so far as I have observed, are pronounced about the same 
as in this country. With many speakers, there is a tendency to 
connect the preceding ¢ with the wre, and to pronounce the final syl- 


lable chure. But, in both countries, among those who are most care- 
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ul, I believe that such syllabication is avoided, and that the pro- 
nunciation is lit’-er-at-ure’, for’-feit-ure’, cov’-ert-ure’, etc., although 
the effect in gliding speech is very nearly the same as if the ¢ 
were included with the last syllable. 

About the beginning of the present century, Walker, in attempt- 
ing to correct the common fault of pronouncing long w like 00— 
as in literature (lit’-er-a-toor’) and furniture (fur’-ni-toor’ )—not only 
sanctioned the pronunciation /’#re (spelled t-s-h-u-r-e) for the final 
syllable in words where it has a secondary accent, but also in 
words like nature (nat’-yir), fracture (fract’-yir), picture (pict’-yir), 
etc., in which it is unaccented. In America, both Webster and 
Worcester protested against the change in respect to the unac- 
cented final syllable—preferring nat’-yiir to nat’-tire and fract’-yir 
to fract’-tire. But apparently they carried their rejection of the 
pronunciation /’#re (which closely approximates to chure) to many 
words where the final syllable—as in literature—has a secondary 
accent. Both, however, spelled out the pronunciation of the last 
syllable in literature, furniture, overture, and other similar words, 


-i-r-c, with the long mark over the # ‘The rejection, in such 


words, of Walker’s marking—which nearly indicates the sound of 
u as if spelled y-~—for a time misled many Americans into pro- 
nouncing the final syllable /oory—thus causing a return to the fault 
which Sheridan, first, and Walker, afterwards, undertook to correct. 
Yet some who were more careful, pronounced the 4w-r-e with the 
u sound the same as in pure, the y element at the beginning of 
the « being slightly obscured. The pronunciation fo07 was most 
common among the disciples of Worcester; since Worcester used 
the marking 4#-r-e, with the long sign over wu, for many more 
words than Webster did. I believe, however, that both Webster 
and Worcester meant that the 4#r-e should be pronounced as if 
the ~ were spelled y-« and ¢ were the final letter of the syllable 
preceding the last, and were partly blended with the « in gliding 
speech. In fact, ¢wre can hardly be pronounced in any other way 
so as to give the sound of w as if spelled y-«; since a considerable 
change in the position of the vocal organs must be made in pass- 
ing from the ¢ to the y-w sound. That it requires a greater change 
than is needful in passing from /to the long sound of either of the 


other vowels is apparent on pronouncing tame, team, tile, and 
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tone, after pronouncing /wre with a distinct y-« sound. If it was 
not the intention of Webster and Worcester to give this sound, 
they certainly were in error as respects English speech so far as I 
have observed it. 

Englishmen speak many of the consonants more distinctly than 
we do. Mr. Lowell remarks upon the “ rifle-crack” of the Eng- 
lishman’s yes and no. Certainly it is in striking contrast with 
the American’s i‘yé and n’niir. An English lady, in a_ railway 
coach with me, comparing the road over which we were travelling 
with the Midland road, said, “I like the Mid’/and much be? ’‘éer.” 
Many of her countrymen, in comparing two things, would say, 


“This is be¢’¢er ¢han that; while most Americans would say, 


“This ’s bet’er ’n that ’—dropping the / sound from is, the second 
¢ from better, and the 4/ from than. Such imperfect enunciation 
certainly is more common among the educated classes here than 
in Great Britain. It may be the result of an indolent habit, 
engendered when our country was so sparsely populated that few 
persons were privileged to hear daily the conversation of educated 
men, and when, therefore, there was a peculiar liability to degen- 
eracy of speech. Yet a careful examination of English literature, 
from the time of Chaucer to a much later period, shows that such 
a habit doubtless was inherited chiefly from our English ancestors. 

I am inclined to think that the consonants which are most 
frequently disregarded, or are least distinctly uttered, are those 
formed in good part with the aid of the palate and of the teeth. 
The prevalence of catarrhal disease—deadening the action of the 
palate—and the premature loss of teeth, for many generations past 
in this country, may have had much to do with this neglect. Until 
the early part of the present century, missing teeth, it will be 
remembered, were seldom replaced with artificial ones. 

The most noticeable of the consonant sounds, as spoken in 
England, is the letter ~. It is scarcely ever trilled, as in Irish 
speech or as in French; but is strongly enunciated, and sometimes 
slightly rolled. An Englishman does not pronounce #-o-r like the 
word gnaw, but always nor—dwelling upon the +. 

Richard Ayres, in his pronouncing handbook, entitled “ The 
Orthoepist,” says,—‘* When ¢ is preceded by a short vowel, it some- 
times has the effect of blending the syllables. Thus the dissylla- 
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bles higher, lower, mower, rower, sower, and flower are pronounced 
precisely like the monosyllables hire, lore, more, roar, soar, and 
flour.” I do not think this is quite true in American speech, 
although in most cases the difference might not be strongly 
marked ; but in English speech the forcible sound of the final + 
in the monosyllables probably would render it impossible, in nearly 
all cases, to distinguish, between them and the nearly correspond- 
ing dissyllables—as, for example, in the monosyllable roar and the 
dissyllable rower as they occur in the phrases, “the roar of the 
ocean” and “the rower of the boat.” The strong sound of the 
final y in the monosyllables is necessarily introduced by the sound 
of ¢ as in her, which gives to the r the effect of an additional syl- 
lable. Hence in such words the feebler sound of 7, as in Ameri- 
can speech, is preferable. 
The remedy for imperfect articulation, especially of the conso- 
nants, must be found in our schools. I would suggest, as a means 
of correction, the more frequent and thorough drill of reading 
classes in such old-fashioned exercises as those beginning as fol- 
lows: 
“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers ; ” 
“ Theophilus Thistle, the celebrated thistle-sifter ; ” 
‘Peter Prickle Prangle, the prickly prangly pear-picker ; ” 
“ Round the rough rock, the ragged rascal ran;” 

and so on. 

We have many mispronunciations in New England not discred- 
itably acquired, since they were directly transmitted to us, through 
seven or eight generations, from our ancestors in the mother coun- 
try. A good share of them were provincialisms, originating in Mid- 
dlesex, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Chester, etc., counties in England, 
from which our forefathers came out, and the names of which 
they gratefully preserved in their new homes, while others were 
prevalent in nearly all parts of England. Some of these mispro- 
nunciations have died out and become nearly forgotten on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and hence are now regarded by our 
British cousins as Americanisms. On the other hand, it is doubt- 


less true that some which still prevail in England have disappeared 


here. Of those that linger in America, and which are of British 
— ° ° > . ' 
origin, I may mention the following: Bile for boil, k'yow for cow, 
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dew for do, handkercher for handkerchief, héarn for heard, hist 
for hoist, jine for join, kiver for cover, lather for leather, obleeged 
for obliged, pint for point, rare for rear, scart for scared. This 
list could be largely extended. 





In the words boil, hoist, join, and point it will be noticed that 
the dipthong o/ has been pronounced /, the second vowel being 
the one sounded—thus, bile for boil. 


















Our Saxon forefathers— 
like their German descendants of to-day—were in the habit of 
sounding only the second vowel of most diphthongs, and they 
carried this practice indiscriminately into the pronunciation of a 
good share of the Norman-French words which they accepted 
after the Conquest. At a later period an attempt was made to 
modify this usage by giving greater prominence, in many cases, 
to the first vowel, as in boil for bile, hoist for hist, etc. But the 
persistency of the former habit is shown by the fact, that only two 
generations ago the antiquated pronunciation was quite common,— 
that even now it prevails to some extent; and that in a consider- 
able number of the hymns of the Christian church, still in use, 
the old sound survives in rhyming couplets. For example, 
“ That grand assembly would I join [jine], 
Where all thy saints around thee shine.” 
One day in my boyhood, when I was in a grocery to which I 
had been sent on an errand, a schoolmate of mine whom the 


teacher had lately told he must not pronounce /-0-i-n-/, pint, set a 












small jug on the counter before the storekeeper, and innocently 
said, “ Marm wants a point of ile.”’ 

Of the mispronunciation /dther for leather, it may be remarked 
that this is seldom heard now, except in the sense of whip, the 
original significance being to whip with a leathern thong. We 
occasionally hear the phrase, “Ill lather the baste,” both lather 
and baste (for beast) being good old Saxon pronunciations. 
They call to mind the following lines of a burlesque Irish song in 
honor of Bacchus: 










“ Whilst abusing the villain, 
Came riding, postilion, 

A nate little boy on the back of a baste 

Big enough, faith, to ate him, 

But he lather’d and bate him, 

And the baste to unsate him ne’er struggled the laste.” 
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It will be noticed here how nearly all the dipthongs in this rollick- 
ing Irish ditty have the second vowel sounded. 

To any who may feel an interest in learning the origin of 
Yankee mispronunciations, | recommend the reading of Lowell’s 
introduction to the Second Series of the Biglow Papers. It is 
learned and amusing, and is worthy of careful study by all who 
desire an acquaintance with the history of our vernacular. 

In conclusion let me say, I believe that nowhere do we hear 
better English pronunciation than among the educated classes in 
New England. It is by no means free from faults; but, on the 


whole, it appears to me that it is no worse than we hear from 


equally intelligent classes in England. It would be greatly im- 


proved if our consonants were more distinctly spoken, and if more 
attention were paid to agreeable modulation, especially if there 
were an avoidance of the high-keyed monotone into which many 
public speakers drift when uttering their most fervent periods. 

Speech is the gift of men and of angels. Let us be careful 
therefore that we do not abuse it, either in the manner of its use 
or in the choice of words. 


THE ISOLATED SCHOLARS. 
LORD, HOPKINTON. 


The present town system of common schools in New Hamp- 
shire entertains a special consideration of the isolated scholar. 
This is a fact of both expression and implication. The statute re- 
quires school boards to provide schools affording “as nearly equal 
advantages as may be practicable.” This is the expression. Be- 
fore the town system became a fact, its projectors urged the spe- 
cial equality of its privileges. This is the implication. 

Strict interpretation of statutes regards both the expression and 
the implication. This is a reasonable legal doctrine. Certain 
facts seem to indicate that some school boards in this state have 
not fully comprehended the purport of the legal system under 
which they are acting. A few weeks of school for an isolated 
scholar, and many weeks for the mass of scholars, do not fulfil the 
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statute. The isolated scholar is legally entitled to “as nearly 


equal advantages’ as the means of the town-district will allow. 


The private judgment of the school board is not a criterion in the 
case. 


ARBOR DAY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


Concord, April 24, 1894. 


“ When we plant a tree, we are doing what we can to make our planet a more whole- 


some and happier dwelling-place for those who come after us, if not for ourselves.” 


—O. W. Holmes. 


It is to the advantage of our country that the children learn to appreci- 
ate, to love, to reverence nature and natural beauty, doubly to its advan- 
tage when they learn the value, utility, and necessity of trees. 

In accordance with the proclamation of His Excellency the Governor, I 
recommend that the pupils of the schools throughout our state, so far as 
is practicable, devote Arbor Day, Wednesday, May 9, to planting and 
caring for trees, shrubs, and flowers about the school grounds, and to im- 
proving and beautifying their school premises. Let the exercises in con- 
nection therewith have practical value in stimulating interest and knowl- 
edge in forestry. Let this day be a starting-point, the beneficent influ- 
ences of which shail abide through all the year. Despising not the senti- 
ments appropriate to the day, let it be an occasion for deeds rather than 
words, and through the seasons that follow let there be a continuance of 


the lessons taught, in the watchful care over the trees planted. 
FRED GOWING, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL SESSION OF THE NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Early in May the complete programme of the Summer Institute 
will be ready for distribution at the department office at Concord. 
All teachers who have not perfected their summer plans would 
do well to examine the course at Plymouth, before deciding to go 
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elsewhere. ‘The list of instructors will be sufficient to convince 
all of the value of the Institute. 

The Institute opens Monday morning, August 20, and continues 
two weeks. The following studies will be taken up: Primary 
reading, advanced reading, primary arithmetic, advanced arithme- 
tic, geography, language, grammar, history, physiology, composi- 
tion work, penmanship, physics, nature study, drawing, music, 
pedagogy, and psychology. Evening lectures will be given by A. 
W. Edson, of the Massachusetts State Board, on “School Man- 
agement;” J. Chauncey Lyford, of Worcester, on “School De- 
vices ;”” W. C. Bates, superintendent of Lawrence (Mass.) schools, 
on “School Boys and School Girls’ and “ School Men and School 
Women ;” Dr. C. C. Rounds, of the Normal School, “ The Rising 
of a Great People ;’’ and President Tucker, of Dartmouth College, 
will close the course on Friday evening, August 31. 

Among the instructors may be mentioned: F. F. Murdock and 
A. C. Boyden, of Bridgewater Normal school; C. H. Douglas, 
late superintendent of schools of Keene, now principal Hartford 
(Conn.) high school; Geo. I. Aldrich, superintendent of Newton 
(Mass.) schools; Miss Augusta L. Balch, supervisor of drawing in 
the Somerville (Mass.) schools; Miss L. P. Shepard, principal 
Nashua training school; Miss Mabel Hill, St. Mary’s school, 
Concord; Miss Caroline E. Wing, principal Manchester training 
school; Lemuel S. Hastings, principal Nashua high school; Syl- 
vester Brown, master Martin school, Boston: Miss Anna E. Hill, 
supervisor of writing at the schools of Springfield, Mass.; F. S. 
Sutcliffe, master Lincoln street school, Manchester; E. W. Pear- 
son, supervisor of music, Nashua; and Channing Folsom, super- 


> 


intendent of schools, Dover. Miss Flora S. Beane will have charge 
of the natural history laboratory, and Dr. Rounds, of the State 
Normal school, will give a course of lectures on “ Practical Peda- 


gogy.” During the last week of the session there will be a re- 
union of the Alumni of the Normal school. 

All teachers are urged to send to the Department of Public In- 
struction for the circulars of the Summer Institute. 











MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 
HARRY BROOKS DAY. 


Without that invincible determination to overcome the obstacles 
by which the path to success in any given or chosen calling or 
profession is so frequently blocked, the word “ genius” would fall 
into disuse and the world would 
lapse into a helpless stupor. 
One of the most active and 
promising musicians, and exam- 
ples of this, who has gone from 
our borders, is the subject of 
our sketch. Harry Brooks Day 
was born in Newmarket, Sep- 
tember 5, 1858, the eldest son 
of Warren Kelsey and Martha 
Brooks Day—the father a _pro- 
fessional musician, the mother 
a woman of most excellent tastes 
in all the branches of art. After 
living in Dover and Portsmouth 





the family moved to Concord, 


Harry B. Day. 


where young Day lived until 
twenty years of age. Early in childhood the father taught him 
the piano-forte, not with a view to make it a profession, how- 
ever. The lifework was decided on while visiting the Centen- 
nial of 1876 at Philadelphia. After hearing an organ recital 
on the great organ in the main building, the youthful desires 
were stirred to become an organist, and to perform some day 
as well as the man to whom they had listened, and were ex- 
pressed to the father—desires which, we are happy to say, have 
been more than fulfilled. From this time on both the piano and 
organ were faithfully studied with the elder Day, while harmony 


and counterpoint were studied with J. C. D. Parker, of Boston. 
After leaving school, in 1880, young Day accepted the position of 


organist at St. Anne’s church in Lowell, which position he held for 
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ten years. During these years Mr. Day was identified with about 
all the musical interests and undertakings of the place. A little 
incident, similar to those which have come to the life of so many 
who are struggling up the hill to fame, is worthy of mention. It 
was here that he became discouraged, and, after due deliberation, 
visited a friend—one who had shown unmistakable signs of appre- 
ciation and interest in his musical career, a mill owner and manu- 
facturer. To him the young musician confided his woes, and ex- 
pressed himself as bound to give up the profession, and begged for 


t=) 
a position. With a smile, the manufacturer said, “Do you think 


you could add a column of figures?” ‘The answer was, “ No, not 
twice alike.” However, after a trial of business life, which was 
short, Mr. Day made a new and determined start, and applied for 
a position at Grace Episcopal church, Newton, Mass., as organist 
and choir-master. He was successful, and the inspiration which 
he received from this engagement has infused into his musical 
life qualities which will place him among the foremost of his time 
and in his line of work. 

Besides his position at Grace church, Mr. Day is choir-master 
of and teacher at the “Church of the Messiah,” at Auburndale, 
and instructor of music at the Cambridge Theological school. 
As an author, Mr. Day has given proof of originality of thought, 
a fine conception of the poetic in music, and an excellent appre- 
ciation of the tone-colors and possibilities of the orchestra. He 
has written much, as yet unpublished, for chorus and choir. 
Prominent among his published music are the “Song of the 
Kobold,” for mixed chorus and bass solo, and “The Sirens,” for 
female voices with soprano solo and orchestra, a work of most 
excellent qualities. At the present time he is engaged upon a 
work for bass solo, chorus, and orchestra, “Spring,” from the 
French of Orleans, translated by Longfellow. It is a pleasure to 
realize that in Mr. Day, New Hampshire has a son, who, as an 
author as well as performer, will do her honor, and whose achieve- 
ments will shine in history, as do her magic scenes so bountifully 
and beautifully bestowed by the Creator. 


Concord, through the efforts of its ladies, is to have a series of 
concerts of chamber music. 
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The April number of A/usic, a monthly magazine, edited by 
W. S. B. Mathews and published in Chicago, is replete with 
musical knowledge and facts, and is the most interesting peri- 
odical of its kind published in the United States. It contains 
much that is valuable for the student, where the professor and 
teacher of music finds that which is profound and useful in a 
practical sense, and no musical library is complete without this 
magazine. 


Farmington has recently organized a musical association which 
proposes to begin at once the study of a high class of chorus 
and church music. H. G. Blaisdell has been engaged as con- 
ductor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 
GEORGE H. STURTEVANT. 

George H. Sturtevant was born in Keene, January 19, 1824, and 
died in Boston, April 2. He was a printer by trade, and in com- 
pany with Parsons B. Cogswell established the Concord Evening 
Monitor. He was in active business in Concord for seventeen 
years, but had spent the latter years of his life in Boston. 


HON. ARCHIBALD H. DUNLAP. 


Hon. Archibald H. Dunlap was born in Antrim, and died in 
Nashua, April 5, aged 76 years. He was employed by the Jackson 
company of Nashua as superintendent of spinning for many years, 


but later established a business as seedsman in which he was very 
successful. He was an Old Guard Republican, and served as repre- 
sentative, state senator, railroad commissioner, and delegate to the 
national convention which renominated Abraham Lincoln in 1864. 
He was a director of the Nashua & Rochester Railroad and of the 
New Hampshire Banking Company. 


ROSWELL D. SAWYER. 


Roswell D. Sawyer, son of the late Jonathan Sawyer of Dover, 
died in Rome, Italy, April 12, aged 46 years. He was educated 
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at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N- Y., and at the 
University of Gottingen, Germany, and for the last 15 years had 
devoted himself to art, studying in New York, Paris, Berlin, and 
Florence. His works have been admitted to the exhibitions of the 


New York Academy, the Royal Academy, and the Paris Salon. 
d d a? 


HON. MARCELLUS BUFFORD. 


Hon. Marcellus Bufford was born in Portsmouth, and died in 
that city, April 19, aged 77 years. He had served as alderman, 
chief engineer of the fire department, representative, senator, and 
judge of the probate court for Rockingham county. 


COL. CHARLES H. DUNLAP. 


Col. Charles H. Dunlap, son of Hon. Archibald H. Dunlap whose 
death is recorded above, died in Nashua April 20, aged 41 years. 
He was manager of the seed business established by his father, and 
had served as alderman and representative in the legislature. He 
was aide-de-camp on the staff of Governor John B. Smith, with the 
rank of colonel. 


ALONZO C. CARROLL. 


Alonzo C. Carroll was born in Croydon, March 24, 1826, and 
died in Warner April 21. He was engaged in trade in Sutton, 
Andover, and Warner most of his life, and was interested in every- 
thing that pertained to the prosperity of his town. He never 
accepted a political office, although he was prominent in the 
councils of his party for many years. 


ROBERT HARRIS. 


Robert Harris, vice-president of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
was born in Portsmouth and died in Rochester, N. Y., April 21, 
in his sixty-fourth year. He was a civil engineer by profession, 


and was engaged in railroad construction, in the West principally 


until 1856, when he began a notable career in railroad manage- 
ment, his first position being that of superintendent of the Racine 
& Mississippi Railroad. He served in the War of the Rebellion 
in the quartermaster’s department in North Carolina, and in 1863, 
became assistant general superintendent of the Chicago, Burling- 
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ton & Quincy Railroad, becoming general superintendent in 1865, 
and president in 1878, resigning in 1878, to become general man- 
ager of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad. He was 
elected a director of the Northern Pacific Railroad, October 15, 
1879, vice-president in 1881, and president in 1884, remaining in 
the latter position until October, 1888. In 1889 he became chair- 
man of the Northern Pacific’s board of directors. Subsequently, 
for about one year, he gave up active work in connection with 
this company, but in October, 1893, was re-elected a director and 
vice-president. For the past fifteen years he had made New 
York city his residence. 


EX-GOVERNOR BERRY. 

Ex-Governor Nathaniel Springer Berry was born at Bath, Me., 
Sept. 1, 1796, and died at Bristol, Friday, April 27, 1894. He 
was the grandson, on both sides, of Revolutionary soldiers. He 
began to earn his own living at the age of nine, and actively en- 
gaged in the tanning business at Bristol and Hebron until 
1864. His later years were spent at Andover, Mass., Milwaukee, 
and Bristol. Mr. Berry was colonel of the Thirty-Fourth regi- 
ment, New Hampshire militia, for two years; justice of the peace 
for twenty-eight years; judge of the court of common pleas for 
twenty years ; many times a selectman of Bristol ; a member of five 
legislatures as a representative, and two as a state senator. He 
was elected governor of New Hampshire in 1861, and again in 
1862, and during his term of office enlisted, armed and equipped 
over 15,000 men. Mr. Berry was a Democrat for twenty-two 
years, but separated from the party on the slavery question and 
was one of the foremost organizers of the Free Soil party in New 
Hampshire, and for five years its gubernatorial candidate. He 
had been a member of the Methodist Episcopal church for over 
seventy years, and was conspicuous for his sterling integrity and 
the purity of his public and private life. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTE.—In the preparation of the article on ‘+ The Fol- 
lowers of Ann Lee,” the author, Ensign Lloyd H. Chandler, U. S. N., 
has been greatly aided by the valuable work of Mr. Charles E. Robinson, 
as well as by the writings of many eminent Shakers. 
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